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Father Talks Turkey 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


Mr. Marston average 
Mrs. Marston } American parents 
Trssre Marston, oldest daughter 
FipptE Marston, little sister 
Rocky Marston, kid brother 
FRIEDA, a one-time maid 

A Man 


Serrine: The living room of the Mar- 
ston home. 

At Rise: Mr. Marston is seated on 
the sofa with a large dishpan on his 
lap. He wears an apron and is tear- 
ing up slices of bread for stuffing. 
After a brief pause the phone rings. 
Mr. Marston carefully places the 
pan of bread on the sofa, wipes his 
hands on his apron and answers the 
phone. 

Mr. Marston: Hello ... Yes. Yes, 
this is Jim. What do you mean I 
sound different? I am different. No, 


no... I’m not really cross. Why did 


you call? Just to see how I sound? 
Too bad we don’t have television so 


you could give the rest of the staff a 
real treat. I’m a picture in my 
apron. (Laugh) Sure, sure, I’m get- 
ting along fine. Got a dishpanful of 
the finest turkey stuffing you ever 
saw. You want to give me the 
market list? O.K.... Wait till I get 
a pencil. (Business of getting pad 
and pencil) All right, shoot. Celery 
... (Writing) Yeah... Lettuce... 
O.K. . . . Sweet Potatoes . . . How 
many? <A_ peck? Okey dokey. 
Brussels sprouts! Oh, now wait a 
minute, Eleanor . . . not brussels 
sprouts. You know they always give 
me indigestion. Why not cauliflower 
instead? It is not the same thing. I 
guess I ought to know what gives me 
indigestion and what doesn’t. All 
right .. . that settles it... . It’s cauli- 
flower. Cranberries . . . swell. Let’s 
make it a bushel. Yeah...sure... 
That’s enough of everything. The 
mince pies are ordered and every- 
thing else is under control. Cer- 
tainly. Now don’t worry about 




























another thing. If I can run a busi- 
ness I guess I can manage this 
Thanksgiving dinner. All right. [’ll 
send one of the kids down to the 
market as soon as they come home. 
Should be here any minute. Now 
don’t give it another thought. The 
turkey? No, it hasn’t come yet, but 
I’m expecting it soon. Oh... it’s 
early. Remember they have other 
deliveries to make besides ours. 
. . . Now listen, Eleanor, I have to 
go. I think the doorbell’s going to 
ring or something. Goodbye. (Hangs 
up and talks to himself for a few 
sentences) No wonder half the 
women in the world are nervous 
wrecks . . . all the time worrying 
about things that never happen. 
Gosh, Eleanor worrying her head off 
just because that turkey hasn’t been 
delivered yet. What would we do 
with it if it was here? We're not 
ready to eat it now. Oh, well... 
back to my stuffing. (As he resumes 
work with the bread filling, Rocky 
enters left pulling an express wagon 
half loaded with scrap paper.) 

Rocky: Hello, Dad. . . . Gee whiz... 
whoever got you into that Zoot Suit 
with the Re-Pleat? 

Mr. Marston: Maybe it was the same 
person who harnessed you to an ex- 
press wagon. What’s the big idea of 
dragging that thing into the living 
room? 

Rocky: I must collect the scrap paper 
from our block and get it into Head- 
quarters before closing time . . . our 
campaign ends today. I know we 
have a batch of magazines and papers 
around here. Now what became of 
that pile of Saturday Evening Posts? 


Mr. Marston: Don’t you dare touch 
one of them. I’m saving a continued 
story. 

Rocky: Aw, Gee, Dad. Don’t you 
know Paper Packs a Punch for Vic- 
tory? 

Mr. Marston: Sure, and I’ll pack a 
punch in your direction if you take 
those Posts before I finish with them. 
There’s a whole stack of cartons down 
the cellar. Go get those and leave 
my Posts alone. 

Rocky: Okel-dokel, Dad. I can afford 
to compromise. 

Mr. Marston: Hey, wait a minute. I 
want you to stop at the market and 
bring some things for tomorrow. 
Your mother called and gave me the 
list. 

Rocky: Sorry. No can do. I got to 
take this scrap paper to headquart- 
ers, and I’m late now. Fiddle should 
be along any minute. Make her go. 

Mr. Marston: Nothing doing. You 
have the wagon all set. You can 
stop at the market on your way 
home. 

Rocky: But, Dad, market will be 
closed by that time. Honest. Have 
a heart. Fiddle’s not doing a thing. 

Mr. Marston: That’s what you say. 
But who am I to come between you 
and General Eisenhower? Go ahead 
and peddle your papers. 

Rocky: Thanks, Dad. You're a pal. 
It’s kind of neat to have you keeping 
house. 

Mr. Marston: Glad you like it, Son. 
But I’m warning you, it’s only going 
to last one more week. Then, doctor 
or no doctor, I’m going back to work. 

Rocky: I don’t much blame you. But 
how will we eat? Moms can’t hold 
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down her job and cook, too? Gee 
whiz .. . I wish we had Frieda back 
again. Remember that apple doo- 
flinkus she used to make? 

Mr. Marston: That apple dooflinkus, 
my boy, was pure poetry. Oh well, 
we shouldn’t begrudge Frieda her 
big chance. It isn’t every cook who 
has an opportunity to go on the 
radio. 

Rocky: Yep. But just the same, I 
wish she was back in our kitchen. . . 
which reminds me .. . did the turkey 
come? 

Mr. Marston: Nope. Not yet. But 
it will be along any minute. And 
you better get a move on if you want 
to deliver that paper and be home in 
time for supper. 

Rocky: I’m practically there now .. . 
So long! (Ezits) 

Mr. Marston: Which still leaves me 
holding the bag with one market list. 
(Doorbell) There! I bet that’s the 
boy with the turkey. (Starts toward 
door, suddenly remembers apron, 
hastily unties it and flings it on sofa.) 
Thunderation! I don’t want that 
kid to see me done up in ruffles. (Off 
stage) Good night! It’s you, Fiddle. 
I thought it was the turkey. 


Fiwpie (Entering with long flat package 


suitable for table linen): Since when 
do turkeys ring doorbells? 

Mr. Marston (Following her on stage): 
And since when do you demand maid 
service to open the front door? 

Fippie: I’m simply weighted down 
with this package. It’s the big table 
cloth and napkins for tomorrow. I 
just brought them from the laundry. 
Please give me credit for remember- 
ing. (Starts to put bundle on sofa.) 





Ummm .. . filling! Gee, Dad... 
you're getting almost as good as 
Frieda. Boy oh boy . . . those were 
the days when we had a real cook in 
this house. Maybe I better take 
these things out to the pantry where 
they’ll be safe. (Steps off stage) 

Mr. Marston: All right, but keep on 
your coat and hat. You'll have to go 
down to market. Mother phoned 
the list. 

Fippie (Returning): Market? What 
market? Market closed at three 
o’clock today. 

Mr. Marston: What? Do you mean 
to tell me market is closed? What’ll 
I do about this list? 

Fippie: Gosh, don’t ask me. Why 
didn’t mother phone sooner? 

Mr. Marston: How do I know? Stop 
asking questions. We must get these 
groceries right away. 

FippLte: Now, Dad, remember your 
blood pressure. Give me the list. 
I'll get the things down at Spielman’s 
Green Grocery. ' 

Mr. Marston: Think you can get all 
this stuff? Your mother wants to 
have a bang-up dinner tomorrow. 

Fipp.e: Don’t we all? It’s high time 
we had a decent meal around this 
house. 

Mr. Marston: No comments on my 
cooking. I haven’t seen you wasting 
away to skin and bone. 

Fiwpiez: Skip it, Dad. I apoiogize, and 
you are a swell cook . . . in your way. 
But there is a limit to how long a 
growing child can exist on bacon 
and eggs ... sunny side up. By the 
way, has the turkey come yet? 

Mr. Marston: Not yet. Gee... I’m 
getting a bit worried. I wonder how 








late Mr. Snyder delivers. 

Frpp.e: Better call him up and put on 
the pressure. That would be the 
pay-off if we had no turkey for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Marston: It sure would. Well, 
I'll call him while you scoot along 
and look after that marketing. Bet- 
ter push along, youngster, or you'll 
be late for supper . . . and I know 
you wouldn’t want to miss a meal, 
even it if is bacon and eggs. 

Fippte: What? Not again? Oh well 
. . . (Imitating crow of a chicken) I 

- can feel my voice changing now. 
(Exit) 

Mr. Marston: I’d better get busy on 
that phone. Eleanor will have a 
conniption if that turkey doesn’t get 
here before she does. (Dialing 
phone) 5-2-7-0-3. ... Hello... 
Snyder’s Poultry House? (Pleas- 
antly) Say, this is Jim Marston .. . 
227 Glendale Road. I called to find 
out about my turkey. (Not so 

pleasant) Well . . . that’s what I’m 

calling to find out. What abou‘ it 

and where is it? It hasn’t been de- 
livered. (Alarmed) What’s that? 

All your deliveries have been made? 

(Firmly) Oh, no . . . there’s one 

more ... ours. Then there must be 

some mistake. (Emphatically) Cer- 
tainly it was ordered . . . weeks ago. 

I ordered it myself. (Smugly) O.K. 

... Go look it up. ... You'll find it 

right there. . . . James Marston .. . 

227 Glendale Road, one thirty- 

pound gobbler. Very well... I'll 

hold the phone. (During pause) I 


don’t see how these stores manage to 
stay in business. . 
.yes.. 


. . Such careless- 


ness! Hello . . A 








(Louder) What’s that? You have 
no record of the order? I tell you it 
must be there. Well, then, I’m order- 
ing one now. What? Not a single 
one left? (In desperation) Well look 
here, you’ll have to do something 
about this. Certainly, I know there’s 
a war on... but what does that 
have to do with our turkey? Listen, 
you, we simply must have a turkey. 
It’s an emergency. We're having 
fourteen people for dinner tomorrow. 
What? (Outraged. Coldly) Very 


well . . . if that’s the way you feel 
about it. Goodbye. (Slams down 
receiver) Of all the blasted im- 


pudence! First he loses our turkey 
and then he doesn’t even care! 
(Paces up and down . . . muttering. 
TEsSIE enters left.) 

Tessie: Hello, Daddy dear. How’s 
tricks? (Seeing he is upset) What’s 
wrong? You look awful. 

Mr. Marston: Not much wonder. 
Tessie, this family is in a jam. That 
idiot Snyder lost our turkey. Says 
he never even got the order. 

TrssiE: Ye gods! And fourteen people 
for dinner tomorrow. I’ll bet there’s 
not a turkey left in this town the way 
people have been buying. Market 
was closed hours ago. 

Mr. Marston: Well, can’t you take 
the car and make the rounds? If 
you see anything with feathers .. . 


grab it! 
Tessie: All right, Dad. I’ll find some- 
thing . . . and don’t look so worried. 


Mr. Marston: Finding something for 
fourteen people at this hour is not so 
easy. But do your best. What gets 
me is that colossal fool losing our 
order. (Trssre exits.) I remember 











distinctly. ... By Jove.... Wait a 
minute? Did I order that bird my- 
self ... or did I send Rocky down 
there with the order? If that kid 
forgot to take it in so help me, I'll... 

Fipp.e (Entering with more packages): 
Golly, Dad . . . I didn’t get half the 
things. I had to stand in line till I 
nearly passed out to get this much. 
(Dumping things on sofa) Just look at 
this celery! Maybe it will bloom 
again if we get it into water... but 
it looks pretty sick. 

Mr. Marston: Did you get the cran- 
berries? 

Fippue: Cranberries? You might just 
as well ask for solid gold marbles. 
There’s not a cranberry left in this 
town. Did the turkey come? 

Mr. Marston (Groaning): Don’t men- 
tion turkey. Can you imagine... 
Snyder says we never ordered one. 

Fipp.e (Blankly): You mean we don’t 
have a turkey? 

Mr. Marston: No sign of a turkey. 

Fipp.e: But you did order one, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Marston: No... I’m not quite 
sure. Fiddle, I sort of remember 
giving that order to Rocky and ask- 
ing him to stop at Snyder’s one day 
on his way to school. By criminy 
... if that kid forgot it...Tll... 

Fipp.e: Take it easy, Dad. Rocky 
would never forget anything to eat. 
But here he comes . . . you can ask 
him. 

Rocky (Entering): Hy’a folks. I got a 
lift home. Did the turkey come? 
Fippie: Sh... Don’t mention turkey 
unless you’re prepared to suffer a 
painful death. Did Dad give you 

that order for the turkey? 
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Rocky: Of course not. Has something 
gone wrong? 

Mr. Marston: Nothing . . . except 
that Snyder has no record of our 
order. 

Rocky: Well of all the palookas I ever 
knew! Say, wait a minute, Dad. 
Are you sure you ordered that 
turkey? 

Mr. Marston: Certainly I’m sure. . . 
or practically sure. I did think I 
might have given it to you. 

Rocky: Aw no... no indeed! Not 
your son Rocky. . : . Not this time. 
... Pm not the guilty one. 

Mr. Marston: Well, I’ll be jigged if I 
know what became of it. I wrote 
the order on the same paper with the 
mince pies! 

Rocky: Good grief! No turkey . . . no 
mince pies! 

Fippte: That’s right, Dad, Mrs. 
Snyder makes the pies, you know. If 
you had them on the same order, we 
won’t get either one. 

Mr. Marston: Well don’t stand there 
like two mummies. Go do some- 
thing. We must think of a plan be- 
fore your mother comes home. I’ve 
been telling her for a month to stop 
fussing and fuming about this din- 
ner, that I’d handle everything. 

Rocky: And you sure handled it! Oh, 
excuse me. I shouldn’t have said 
that. But... well... gosh... 
things haven’t been right in this 
house since Frieda left. 

Fripp: You said it! Will I ever forget 
that wonderful turkey she cooked 
last year and all those marvelous 
Viennese dishes she made to go 
with it. 

Rocky: Yep... Frieda was a peach. If 














only she had never entered that con- 

test and got to be a Recipe Expert on 

the Radio. 

Mr. ‘Marston: Will you stop mooning 
over Frieda? She’s probably for- 
gotten all about us by now. I tell 
you we have to fix something up 
about this turkey so your mother 
won’t be too upset. 

FippLe: We won’t tell her right away. 
We'll just sort of evade the issue and 
break the news to her after supper. 
Maybe in the meantime we'll think 
of something. Thank goodness 
there’s a letter from Stevie. She’ll 
get her mind on that as soon as she 
comes in. 

Rocky: Where’s Tessie? Maybe she 
could scare up a turkey. She has a 
lot of friends. ; 

Mr. Marston: She’s making the 
rounds now but I am afraid it is 
hopeless. 

Fippie: Sh . . . I’ll dive out into the 
kitchen with these things and start 
reviving the celery. Mother’s com- 
ing. (Clears everything off sofa.) 

Rocky: I'll scoot upstairs and get 
washed. (Ezit) 

Mr. Marston: Leaving me to face the 
music all alone. Oh well... my 
shoulders are broad. (Mrs. Mar- 
STON enters.) 

Mrs. Marston: Hello, Jim. How’s 
everything? 

Mr. Marston (With false heartiness): 
Oh fine... fine . . . just fine! How 
are you? 

Mrs. Marston (Sinking down on 

sofa): Tired . . . bone tired! But I 

don’t mind telling you, Jim, I 

wouldn’t know how to get along 

without you here in the house. That 








doctor ordered a rest for you just 

when I needed one most. 

Mr. Marston: Yeah... 
this a rest. 

Mrs. Marston: You poor lamb. This 
Thanksgiving Day is a lot of trouble, 
isn’t it? But I’ll take over tomorrow. 
Has the turkey come? 

Mr. Marston (Quickly): Here, let me 
help you off with your things. I'll 
take them out to the hall closet. 

Mrs. Marston: Thanks, dear. (Takes 
off coat and hat) Any mail? 

Mr. Marston (Handing her a letter): 

Right here . . . a big thick one from the 
boy! (Exits with wraps) 

Mrs. Marston: Good! I'll read it first 
thing. Dear Old Stevie . . . How he 
would enjoy this turkey. (Calling) 
Is it nice and fat, Jim? (Muffled 
noises from off stage) 

Mr. Marston: Can’t hear you. I got 
my head in this closet. 

Tesstz (Entering suddenly and in ex- 
citement): Not a stroke of luck, Dad. 
Not even a feather left in the whole 
town. (Sees mother.) Oh, hello, 
darling. Had a good day? 

Mrs. Marston: Not too bad. Sit 
down, dear and listen to Stephen’s 
letter. 

Mr. Marston: What does the boy 
have to say? 

Mrs. Marston: I'll wait. till Fiddle 
and Rocky are here. Then we can all 
enjoy it together. By the way, Jim, 
was the turkey too big for the 
roaster? 

TEssiE (Quickly): Oh, do get on with 
that letter. 

Mr. Marston: I’ll call the kids. .. . 

Rocky! Fiddle! Mother has a letter 

from Steve. Come on in. (FIppLEe 


if you call 
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and Rocky enter.) 

Fippuie: Hello, Mother. Has Steve 
been winning any more medals? 

Rocky: What’s he up to this time? 

Mrs. Marston: I’m saving every word 
of it till we’re all together. On sec- 
ond thought, maybe I should save it 
till tomorrow and read it after we’re 
full of turkey. 

Corus: Oh no, . . . Read it now... . 
Right away, etc. (Phone) 

Mr. Marston: I’ll get it. (In phone) 
Hello. Yes. Yes. ... Yes this is 
Mr. Marston. Oh, Mr. Snyder! 
Well . . . so you found it? What? 
You didn’t? Well... O.K.... call 
me if anything comes in. (Hangs 
up.) 

Mrs. Marston: Was that Mr. Snyder, 
dear? 

Mr. Marston: Yeah . . . but not the 
Turkey Snyder . . . another one. You 
don’t know him. Now let’s have 
that letter. (Takes letter) Mind if I 
open it? (As he opens the envelope, 
a paper falls into Mrs. Marston’s 
lap.) 

Mr. Marston: What’s that? A clip- 
ping? 

Fippiez: Let me see. 

Mrs. Marston: Why .. . it looks like a 
grocery list or something . . . and 
look . . . Stevie has written a note 
at the bottom. . . . “What’s the 
joke? Where would I get a thirty 
pound Gobbler and four mince pies 
in Saipan? Better take it up with 
our old friend Mr. Snyder!” 

Mr. Marston: I'll be jim-swizzled! 
How did that get there? 

Tessre: So that explains it! 

Finpie: The original absent-minded 
professor. 


Mrs. Marston: James Marston, is this 
our turkey order? 

Mr. Marston: The saints preserve 
me... but I’m afraid it is. I must 
have got it in with my last letter to 
Steve. Can you beat that? 

Mrs. Marston: But what about our 
turkey and mince pies? 

Mr. Marston: Eleanor . . . this will be 
a shock . . . there isn’t any turkey, 
and no mince pies. That order went 
to Saipan instead of to Snyder’s 
Poultry house. 

Mrs. Marston (In anger): I never 
heard of such a thing in all my life. 
If that isn’t exactly like a man. Just 
because you run a business you think 
you can run a house. Well... let me 
tell you . . . there’s a big difference 
and if you ran your business any- 
thing like this you would have been 
bankrupt long ago. 

Mr. Marston: Now, now, Eleanor. 
Don’t get excited. 

Mrs. Marston: Not get excited? I 
have a right to get excited. Oh, Jim! 
How could you do such a thing? 
(Begins to cry) 

Mr. Marston: I tell you it was a mis- 
take ...ablunder. Here... here... 
stop that. I feel as bad as you do 
about the whole thing. Here, take 
my handkerchief. 

Mrs. Marston: I don’t want your old 
handkerchief. I want a _ turkey. 
(Cries louder) All those people com- 
ing to dinner tomorrow and no 
turkey. What shall we do? 

Mr. Marston: I guess we’ll just have 
to tell them not to come. 

Mrs. Marston: And spoil our Thanks- 

giving day and theirs, too. (Cries) 

Oh... dear... This is awful. 
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Mr. Marston: For goodness sake, 
Eleanor, calm down. You'll have 
the neighbors wondering what has 
happened. 

Fippze: I’!l turn on the radio to drown 
out the noise. (Turns on radio which 
is playing “Happy Days Are Here 
Again.’’) 

Rocky: Gee whiz, Moms, Dad couldn’t 
help it. It was just a little mistake. 

Mrs. Marston: Just a little mistake. 
No food for fourteen people and you 
call it just a little mistake. You’re 
just like your father. I tell you right 
now, I’m not going to face those 
people tomorrow with no dinner. 

TrssiE: Now, mother, there’s no use 


being as upset as all this. Can’t 
we have something else? 
Mrs. Marston: Like what? All the 


stores are closed now. You know 
that as well as I do. (Phone) 

Mr. Marston: There... maybe that’s 
Mr. Snyder. Maybe he’s found our 
order. 

Mrs. Marston: How could he find it? 

Mr. Marston: Gosh . . . I’m so upset 
I forgot we had already found it. 
Well, answer the phone somebody 
and turn off that confounded radio. 

Fippe (Into phone): Hello. Yes. This 
is Glendale 33472. Why ... I’m 
Fiddle Marston . . . Fiddle — Fi- 
delity, I mean. Fidelity Marston. 
Yes ... yes... we had the radio 
turned on. What? You want to 
know if I can tell what they were 
playing? What is this . . . a joke? 
Sure I know what was playing... . 
It was a piece called “Happy Days 
Are Here Again” . .. so what? 


What? (In increasing amazement) 
What? Say that again. Well... 











I’ll be doggoned! No...no...I 
didn’t say anything. But I will say 
... Thanks... thanks a lot. You'll 
never know what you’ve done for 
this family. 

Mrs. Marston: Who is it? 

Mr. Marston: What’s going on? 

Fipp.e: Wait a minute. ... Maybe 
you better speak to my father. Dad, 
you better take the phone. It’s some 
man from the radio station. They 
just found our number in the phone 
book on the Lucky Listening pro- 
gram and they’re sending us a thirty- 
pound turkey because we could name 
the record they were playing. (Hands 
him phone) I better sit down. I 
feel dizzy. 

Mr. Marston (In phone): Hello. Is 
this really on the level? It is? Well 
thanks a million. Shall we come for 
it or will it be delivered? What? 
It’s on it’s way now? Well... 
gosh ... I just don’t have the words 
to express how I fezi. No... no, I 
have no message for the radio audi- 
ence except . . . maybe you better 
play that record again . . . Happy 
days are here again at our house for 
sure... . Thanks again and goodbye. 

Txssie: Well of all the luck I ever heard 
of . . . this is tops. 

Mrs. Marston: I should be ashamed 
for losing my temper and getting so 
upset. Jim... I’ll let you have the 
wishbone tomorrow. 

Rocky: So the Marston family is saved 
from starvation. 

Fipp.e: Not yet it isn’t... . We still 
haven’t had supper. 

Mr. Marston: Well, I guess I owe Mr. 

Snyder an apology. Oh well... I’ll 

order the Xmas turkey from him. 
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Mrs. Marston: Indeed you won’t. 
From now on I’Il order the turkeys 
in this household. (Doorbell) 

Rocky (Starting toward door): Come in. 
(Man enters carrying large package 
wrapped in cellophane) 

Man: Good evening. Are you Rocky 
Marston? 

Rocky: Yes sir, I am. 

Man: Congratulations. And are these 
your parents? 

Rocky: Why ...er... yes... but 
what goes on? 

Man: Then I congratulate them, too, 
on having such a fine all-around 
American boy in the family. Mr. 
Marston . . . do you know what this 
young man has done? 

Mr. Marston: Well. . . at the mo- 
ment... can’t say as I do. 

Man: He has turned in more scrap 
paper in this year’s drive than any 
boy in Westwood. As a reward the 


Council of Civilian Defense takes 


great pride in presenting him with 
this thirty-pound turkey as a token 
of our Thanksgiving. 

Au (Thunderstruck): What? A turkey? 

Man: Yes...aturkey.... The bird 
that is more truly our national bird 
than the American eagle . . . the bird 
that is a national symbol of peace 
and plenty. (Hands turkey to Rocky) 
Here you are my boy . . . and don’t 
thank me. It is a pleasure. 

Rocky: But... but... but... 

Man: I can imagine how surprised you 
are. And again I congratulate you 
on your patriotic service. And now, 
good evening. (Ezit) 

Mrs. Marston: Somebody grab the 
turkey before Rocky faints. 

Rocky: Jeepers! I didn’t even know 





there was a prize! 

Mr. Marston (Starting to laugh): Two 
turkeys. ... Can you beat it? 

Fippvie: If this isn’t the limit. How 
will we ever manage two turkeys? 

Tessie: Don’t worry about that... . 
I'll take this away before Rocky 
loses consciousness entirely. 

Rocky: I never heard of such a thing. 
. . . Two turkeys at one time... . 
And a few minutes ago, we didn’t 
have any. It’s a miracle. 

Mrs. Marston: It certainly is... a 
wonderful miracle and I for one 
don’t deserve it because I was so 
cross. 

Mr. Marston: No wonder. You were 
tired and disappointed. . . . I guess 
I’m not much of a housekeeper . . . 
I can’t come up to Frieda. 

Mrs. Marston: Yes... Frieda would 
enjoy this. . . . She’d like nothing 
better than to roast two big turkeys 
and have what she’d call... a real 
American “Sanksgiving.” (Doorbell) 

Fippvte: I’ go. I think I’ve recovered 
from the shock to be able to open the 
door . . . but if it’s another turkey 
just call the ambulance . . . (As she 
goes to door, Frrepa enters. In a 
flurry of excitement.) Frieda... 
Frieda . . . is it really you? 

Frrepa (Embracing each one of the 
family): Ach . . . mine gut friends. 
. . . How is it wis you? Have you 
missed your Frieda? 

Mr. Marston: Ye Gods! Frieda! 
(Shaking hands) Welcome home. 

Mrs. Marston: Where did you come 
from? 

Tessie: Oh... Frieda. . . you didn’t 
forget us did you? 

Frrepa: Forget? Never will Frieda 
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forget her gut kind friends who made 
for her dot first Sanksgiving feel just 
like American. I vas a stranger... 
and a foreigner und you made I 
should be like one wis the family. .. . 
Never will I forget . . . und every 
year when Sanksgiving comes will I 
come back und cook for you... 
radio or no radio. 









































Rocky: Zowie! Frieda . . . you're a 
y 
peach. I always said you’d never 
forget. 


Mrs. Marston: But Frieda, you’re 
not our maid any more. You're a 
famous figure in radio. Millions of 
women listen to you every day. ... 

Friepa: Ach Ja . . . but only for the 
Marston Family do I make Apple 
Strudel und hot mince pies und 
pumpkin custard und .. . corn pud- 
ding und little fried oysters und 
chestnut filling. 

TEssiE: Stop ... stop... my mouth is 


watering. 

Mr. Marston: Frieda . . . you're a 
godsend. 

Friepa: Now you chust set down offer 
there, Mr. Marston . . . I have a 


leetle somesing I vould like you to 
see .. . und I have leetle speech to 
make. (All sit down) You, too, 
Master Rocky . . . you seet down 
und leesten. Last year I vas stranger 
... 1 did not know about Sanksgiving 
outside of what I read in book about 
Indians. These times our country- 
men in Vienna are saying so long to 
Germany. . . . Peace is coming again. 
. . . I can do nothing better than 
come to wisit mine gut friends who 
first gave me Sanksgiving dinner... . 
Now efferybody shut your eyes... . I 
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have somesing to show you... (All 
shut eyes. Frrepa steps into hall and 
re-enters with enormous roasting pan.) 
Now no peeping till I count Sree. 
One... two... three.... Look! 
(As she says “three” they all open 
their eyes and Friepa dramatically 
lifts the lid of the roaster) Iss he not a 
beauty .. . Sirty pounds he weighs 
. . all ready for the oven. 

ALL: Frieda... Frieda... A turkey! 
It’s a perfect beauty. You shouldn’t 
have done this, etc., ete. ... (As 
they talk . . . they all begin to laugh.) 

Mrs. Marston (Laughing as she 
talks): Oh, Frieda . . . it’s wonderful. 
. . . Everything is wonderful. .. . 
You’re wonderful and Thanksgiving 
Day is most wonderful of all. (All 
are grouped around the table.) 

Rocky: I always did say I could eat 
turkey 365 days out of the year... . 

Mr. Marston: And I have one little 
question to ask Frieda. . . . If she 
gives the right answer this family is 
going to give her three big cheers 
that will lift the roof right off this 
house. Frieda, do you know how to 
make Turkey Hash? 

Frrepa: Ach... Mr. Marston... . Stop 
your foolishness. ... Do I know how 
I should make Turkey hash? Ach 
... go along wis you. .. . Vy ven I 
vas in Vienna . . . sree medals I won 
for the best turkey hash in sree 


counties. . . . Eef it’s turkey hash 
you vant... it’s turkey hash you'll 
get . . . und as you Americans say, 


... And how! (Curtains close as the 
Marston Family give Frrepa three 
big cheers.) 

THE END 
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Characters 
Louis ) 
BILL 
Bos’ p Members of the Icarus Flying 
FRANK Club 
Jean | 





Serrine: The club room of the Icarus 
Flying Club. 

At Riss: Louis and FRANK are dis- 
covered at the table down left. Louis 
is evidently working on a problem or 
the like at the desk. FRANK is looking 
over his shoulder, much engrossed in 
the details of the operation. 


Frank: I don’t know why they have to 
pick on me. Here I get the chance to 
fly solo cross country and they tell 
me I have to make out this alternate 
airport problem. It’s not fair. 

Louis: All right, all right. Take it 
easy. I said I’d work it out for you. 
Just keep quiet for a few minutes 
and I’ll have all the dope. 

Frank: I ought to be able to do those 
things myself, but I get all mixed up 
on that time to turn stuff. You sure 
you’re getting it right, now? I’ve 
got to fly this, you know. Brn comes 
in, centre.) 


Brit: Hiya mugs, what’s on board 


today? (Moves to desk) Looks like 
some homework. What is it? 


Frank (Moving away from desk): 


Don’t bother him, can’t you see he’s 
busy. He’s doing an alternate air- 
port problem in navigation for me. 
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Ace Navigator 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Bru: Oh, that’s right, You’re going 
cross country today aren’t you? You 
have to have an alternate, eh? 

Frank: Yes, but I don’t know why. 
I’ll make Hillside airport all right in 
an hour or so with this wind. But 
they say up at the weather bureau 
that the ceiling is lowering at Hill- 
side and they’re afraid I’ll run into 
icing at 3,000 feet over there. So 
I’ve got to keep my radio on Hillside, 
and if it closes in I have to make an 
alternate at Flattville. 

Bruu: Then I’d stay put if I were you. 
I wouldn’t risk cross country with a 
lowering ceiling. It’s quite a tricky 
problem in navigation to know when 
to turn so you'll be able to make 
Flattville with enough gas. Why go? 

FRANK (Sitting, right): You're telling 
me it’s a problem. I’ve been working 
on it for an hour and I got nowhere. 
Louie’s helping me out. 

Louts (Looking up): Yep. And I guess 
I’ve got it, too. Here, look. (FRANK 
moves over to desk again — Bruu also 
looks) Here’s your heading to Hill- 
side. If you follow that for one hour 
and ten minutes, you should be mak- 

ing a ground speed of about a hun- 
dred ten—if the wind doesn’t change. 

Frank (Worried): But suppose it does? 

Louis: That’s the chance you have to 
take. If you notice your check 
points aren’t coming up right, you’ll 
have to do a double drift and figure 
the wind, then do it over again. 
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FraNnK: What? Do it again? Not me, 
brother. I guess I’ll stay on the 
ground today and do my cross 
country flying some day when the 
ceiling is more reliable. 

B11: Sure, might as well take it when 
it will be fun. Especially since you’ve 
had so much trouble with your navi- 
gation. 

Louis (Rises with show of indignation): 
Okay, so you don’t trust me, eh? 
You don’t have any confidence in my 
judgment. I say you'll make Hill- 
side without any question and you 
won’t even need this alternate base 
problem except to put it on your 
clearance sheet. 

Frank: Well, I would like to go today 
since I won’t get another day for a 
long time. 

Bru: I don’t get it. Why are you so 
interested in Frank’s getting his 
cross-country solo trip in today? 
(Jean and Bos enter.) 

Louis: Why am I interested? Purely 
as a matter of club spirit, my friend. 
Every member of the Icarus Flying 
Club should take it upon himself to 
help another member in trouble. 

Bos: Do my ears hear aright? Is this 
magnanimous club spirit supposed to 
be purely unadulterated brotherly 
love? 

JEAN: Oh Frank, are you letting Louie 
work your problems for you? And 
are you going to fly them? 

Buu: I don’t get it either. Louie 
claims he’s just interested in having 
Frank enjoy his flight to Hillside 
with Flattville as an alternate. But 
the ceiling is low — and still Louie 
urges him to go. 


Bos: That’s simple enough. Mr. 
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Shields said there’d be no cross 
country until Frank had his. And 
Louie’s looking forward to a cross 
country trip Saturday, not so? 

Louis (With mock heroics): Gentleman, 
you do me an injustice. Here I stand 
convicted before having even had a 
fair trial. True enough, I do want to 
solo cross country Saturday, but I’d 
go today if I could. I can’t, Frank 
can, so that’s that. 

FRANK: I have to go today or I won’t 
get away for two more weeks or so. I 
was all right until I got word the 
ceiling was lowering in Hillside so I 
had to pick Flattville as an alter- 
nate. Louie’s helped me, so I’m 
okay. 

Louis: Good! Now, to continue. 
Here’s your heading to Hillside, 
variation and deviation and wind all 
figured in. After an hour and ten 
minutes you contact Hillside. You 
should be right over that quarry or 
thereabouts if you are making your 
check points. Then, if the ceiling is 
good you go straight inland, gas up, 
and fly the reciprocal course back. 
If — and that’s a big if — the ceiling 
is lowered to say 1,000 — then take 
this heading and you'll reach Flatt- 
ville in time to gas and return here. 
Roger? 

Frank: Okay! (Takes papers, folds 
chart — and prepares to leave.) 

JEAN: It sounds good, but I’d still 
want todo my own problem. How do 
you know Louie’s right? 

Louis: Do you, too, dare to doubt my 
ability as a navigator par excellence? 

JEAN: I certainly do. Frank’s liable to 
wind up almost anywhere from your 
figures. 














Frank: i’ll get there all right. (Starts 
toward centre) Is the buggy gassed 
up? 

Brix: She’s all set. Watch out for icing 
up around the mountains. Keep 
your carburetor heat on through 
there. 

JeaN: Where’s your parachute? 

Frank: It’s over at the hangar. 

JeaAN: Be sure it’s been checked in the 
past sixty days. You know you 
can’t exchange it if you try to use it 
and it doesn’t work. (Smiles) 

FraNK: What you trying to do, scare 
me or something? This plane is as 
safe as anything I know, and here 
you all are giving me all kinds of 
creeps because I’m taking a little 
cross country flight with a lowering 
ceiling that may not even lower any 
more. 

Bos: Go to it, Frank. Have a good 
trip — only I’d check my headings 


again... . 

Frank: I’ll call back from Hillside in 
an hour and a half... (Goes out 
door centre) 


Buu (Calling after him): Don’t forget 
to call back, too! (To others) Boy, 
that’s one thing I want to remember. 
If you forget that and they go look- 
ing for you, you pay the expenses — 
and brother, those P47’s don’t burn 
water. 

JEAN: I’ll bet he never gets to Hillside. 
He’ll probably wind up down at 
Lakeville, somewhere. 

Bos: He can’t miss Hillside if he flies 
the range. 

Louis: Of course he’ll make it. Didn’t 
I give him his headings? In fact, I’ll 
wager he’ll arrive at either Hillside 
or Flatville right on the nose within 
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ten minutes of his Estimated Time 
of Arrival. 

Brix: You figured out the E.T.A.? 

Bos: I did. 

Bru: What will you bet? 

JEAN: Let me in on this, too. 

Louis (With mock courtesy): Delighted, 
madame. I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ll wager two weeks groundings 
that he hits either his base or his 
alternate, depending upon the 
weather, within ten minutes of his 
E.T.A. What say? 

Bru: Nix! I have a chance to fly down 
to Lakeside with Mr. Shields this 
Sunday, and I don’t want to take a 
chance on being grounded. 

Louis: Aha! You no longer doubt my 
prowess as @ navigator, what? 

Bru: Oh I still doubt it, but not 
enough to take the chance in case 
you might have made a mistake and 
the thing turned out right. 

Bos (He has moved to desk where he has 
been looking over papers): Is this your 
figuring? 

Louis: It is. Smooth and accurate, 
not so? 

Bos: Not so. I'll take you up on that 
wager — Two weeks grounding if he 
hits either his destination or alter- 
nate within ten minutes of the time 
you figured — right? 

Louis: Roger! (Suspiciously) You 
don’t happen to doubt my figures, 
do you? 

Bos (Laughingly): Doubt them? How 
could I? Look, you figured 256 de- 
grees for a heading to Hillside on 
this wind. But look how you have 
the wind. 

Louts (Goes to desk — looks over paper): 


Eh? What’s wrong with how I have . 
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the wind? 

Bos: Nothing much except that the 
wind at the present time happens to 
be from 210, not 30 degrees. You 
should figure the direction from 
which the wind is blowing, genius. 

Louis (Worried): Oh, oh. Now don’t 
tell me I’ve made that simple error 
again. 

BIL: Very elementary, my dear Louie, 
very elementary. (Looks at paper 
too.) 

JEAN: Poor Frank. He’ll be worse than 
wrong way Corrigan. Maybe he 

- hasn’t taken off yet. I’ll try to stop 
him. (She hurries out centre) 

Louts (As they all study paper): Mmm. 
Let’s see, variation 15 degrees west, 
deviation . . . Mmmm wind correc- 
tion angle. How did I ever do that? 

Bos: I don’t know, but you did it. 
That means two weeks’ grounding if 
Frank doesn’t make it, and he can’t 
possibly if he flies these headings. 

Louis: Just a minute, my fine feath- 
ered friend, I didn’t agree on that 
bet. 

Brit: No squirming out of it now, 
Louie. There are too many witnesses 
against you. (JEAN comes in) 

JEAN: Too late, he’s taken off. He was 
heading west. He’ll never make Hill- 
side going that way, will he? 

Bos: He might if the wind shifts far 
enough. How about it there, ace 
navigator? 

Louis: Ah me. What to do, what to do. 

Bru: It’s simple. We just sit around 
here for an hour and ahalf or so and 
wait until Frank calls in from wher- 
ever he lands. If he arrives at one of 
his destinations in that time. .. . 

JEAN (Interrupting): It will be a 
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miracle. 

Brix: Right, and Louie wins the bet. 
If he doesn’t... . 

Louis (Groans): Don’t say it! Don’t 
say it! 

Brix: Then ace navigator Louie will do 
a lot of ground flying during the next 
two weeks. (They laugh at Louis’ 
discomfort) 


CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same; one hour and a 
half later. 

At Rise: Bos is slumped in a chair 
right, reading a magazine. JEAN 1s at 
the desk writing. Louts is pacing the 
floor. 

Louis (Looking at his watch): Half 
past. He’s been gone just an hour 
and a half. What did I figure that 
estimated time of arrival at Hillside? 

JEAN: For the tenth time, one hour and 
thirty minutes. He should be land- 
ing now, if he’s going to. 

Louis: Oh boy, oh, boy. Two weeks 
grounding. Oh, how did I get into 
this! (He paces more rapidly) 

JeAN: Why don’t you appeal to the 
Gremlins. You’re always poking 
fun at them, maybe if you’d begin to 
believe in them, they’d help you out. 

Bos: Sure, do what Jean always does. 
Say it three times backward and 
they’ll be put in their places. Maybe 
they’ll fix the compass so Frank’ll 
land at Hillside instead of Lakeside 
or somewhere else. 

Louis: You and your Gremlins. 
want nothing of them. 

JEAN: Maybe they made you figure the 
wind wrong in the first place. 


I 











Louis: Sure! Sure! Gremlins. I got 
‘em in my hair, in my hands... 
everywhere! Phooey! Haven’t I 
troubles enough? Ten minutes — 
(Looks at watch) Seven minutes to go. 
You have to land, Frank. ... Come 
on, come on... . 

JEAN: I’m sure he’d oblige you if he 
could hear you. 

Louis (Nervously): Maybe he forgot to 
call back. You sure Bill’s up at the 
tower? Maybe he’s gone and we 
haven’t heard. 

Bos: Take it easy, Louie — master 
mind. Bill said he’d wait at the 
tower until Frank called in his time 
of arrival. He’ll let us know. Maybe 
he’s gone on to the alternate. 
(Quickly) Here he comes now. (BILL 
comes in centre) 

Louis (Going to him): Quick! Don’t 
keep me in suspense. What’s the 
news? 

Bru: Frank’s landed. Just called in. 

Louis (Gleefully): Whoopee! There 
you are! I guess I wasn’t wrong 
after all. (Throwing out chest) Old 
master mind Louie himself, the kid 
in person. If any of you poor feeble 
intellects would like your navigation 
problems worked out, come around 
and see me sometime. (Gloatingly to 
Bos) Ha! Ha! Two weeks’ ground- 
flying for you, my lad. And don’t 
forget, you asked for it. 

Bos: Wait a minute, you vulture, be- 
fore you pick up the pieces. Frank 
could never have arrived at Hillside 
if he followed your heading. He 
must have figured it out for himself 
and followed the chart. It was a 
matter of his flying the range — 
picking out one prominent point in 





line with another, and so on. Why 
should you get credit for his good 
navigating? 

Louis: Do you hear that, Bill? Listen 
to him. Trying to squirm out of it. 

Bru (Greatly amused): There is one 
thing I neglected to tell you. When 
Frank called in his time of arrival he 
mentioned that he was downina cow 
pasture ten miles south of Newburg. 

JEAN (Astounded): Where? In a cow 
pasture? 

Bos (Elated): Ten miles south of New- 
berg? Why that’s fifty miles away 
from his destination. Some figur- 
ing, Louie. 

Louis (Still not convinced): Are you 
kidding? Are you sure he didn’t 
land at either Hillside or Flattville? 

Bru: He did not. He’s getting an in- 
structor from Newburg to come 
down and fly the plane out. Then 
he’s going to land at Newburg and 
gas up. He’ll be back before night. 

Louis (Sinking into a chair, right): 
Navigator cum laude! Woe is me! 

JEAN (Amused): But why in a cow 
pasture? 

Bru: Iced up a bit, so he decided to 
land. He gave me a message for you, 
Louie. 

Louis (Not very much interested): How 
very kind. What was it? 

Bru: It’s for your ears only. (Whis- 
pers to Louts) 

Louis (Rising — with show of anger): 
Why that .. . Did he say that about 
me? (Calmly) Well, after all, you 
can’t blame him. Imagine. A cow 
pasture. He could have picked an 
airport, at least. (Quick curtain) 


THE END 
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Philosopher in Grain: Michael Faraday 


by Riley Hughes 


Characters 


PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL 
Henry APPLETON 
MiIcHAEL FARADAY 
PETERS 

A GENDARME 

Lapy Davy 

Sirk Humpurey Davy 
Monsieur Dr La Rive 


Sertine: In front of curtain. 

TYNDALL (Coming in stage left and 
glancing behind him): I rather think 
we're early. Come in, my boy. It’s 
quite all right. 

APPLETON (Entering hesitantly stage 
left): Professor, do you think we 
ought? (They go to center.) 

TYNDALL: Professor Faraday would 
want us to be a bit early. This is a 
rare privilege for you, my boy, to 
hear Michael Faraday lecture. 

APPLETON (Eagerly): And to see Prince 
Albert ... 

TYNDALL (Dryly): Yes. To be sure. 
But to my mind a private lecture by 
the greatest philosopher-experimen- 
talist of all time is of greater mo- 
ment — to the true lover of natural 
philosophy — than the exalted 
presence of the Queen’s consort. 
And I think the Prince, himself, 
would be the first to agree with that 
statement. (He sits down.) You 

know, Henry, you are not only see- 

ing history —the Prince and all 
that — but you are a part of history 











repeating itself. 

APPLETON: How s0, sir? 

TYNDALL: In your coming to the lab- 
oratory. (He pronounces it “laBOR- 
atry.”’) Michael Faraday started off 
at the Royal Institution in much the 
same way, and under less favoring 
circumstances, too. So, for that 
matter, did I. I gravitated toward 
physics . . . (Breaking off, musing.) 
but I must not use that new-fangled 
word; Faraday much prefers the old 
term, philosophy . . . after being 
something of a surveyor and even a 
railway engineer... . 

AppLeTOoN (Politely): Really, sir? 

TYNDALL (Laughing): The saga of John 
Tyndall is a bit boring, what? 

App.eTon (Hastily): Oh, no, sir. 

TYNDALL (Genially): Rot! You’d rather 
hear about Michael Faraday, now 
wouldn’t you? (Pause) You know, 
my lad, you are a bit like him. 

AppLETON (Drawing back): Oh, no, 
sir! I...I. (Looking almost terrified 
in the direction he came.) 

TYNDALL (Laughing): Frightened you, 
did I? The Faraday of fame, the 
honors, scientific memberships, and 
doctoral degrees? Oxford, Prague, 
Vienna, and all that? Well, perhaps 
not. Perhaps you will never receive 

the honors Michael Faraday re- 

ceived. Few have. Nor make the 
discoveries. We can’t all be pioneers 
in chemistry and electricity, we can’t 
all be the first to discover magneto- 
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electric induction, now can we? But 
you must not let Professor Fara- 
day’s greatness overawe you. He is 
too good and simple a man for that. 
He began life as a bookseller’s ap- 
prentice, you know, and his father 
was a blacksmith. His shorthand 
notes of some lectures by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy brought him into con- 
tact with that great practical genius. 
I remember reading a verse one of 
Faraday’s friends wrote of him: 
Neat was the youth in dress, in 
person plain; 
His eye read thus, Philosopher in 
grain; 
Of understanding clear, reflection 
deep; 
Expert to apprehend, and strong 
to keep. 
His watchful mind no subject can 
elude, 
Nor specious arts of sophists ere 
delude, 
His powers, unshackled, range 
from pole to pole; 
His mind from error free, from 
guilt his soul. 
Yes, that describes Michael Fara- 
day, then and now. But there was a 
time, back in 1813—long before 
you were born, lad — when he might 
have chucked everything. Would 
you come with me to my downstairs 
laboratory? (Gets up.) There is 
something I must check. Yes, it was 
because of Lady Davy, you know. 
(They go off, stage right.) Handsome 
woman, but a bit of a temper... 
(Curtains open.) 


Settine: A room in the Paris apart- 


ments of Sir Humphrey and Lady 
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Davy. 

At Rise: Farapay is standing behind 
table writing in notebook. 

Farapay: Object of experiment: to 
discover whether . . . (Looks up.) 
Now where is that tubing? (Putters 
around on table.) 

Peters (Enters left, with duster, and 
stops short): Well! I must say I like 
that! (She goes over and stands be- 
hind Farapay.) Boo! 

Farapay (Jumps): Peters! I say, must 
you do that? 

Peters (Pointing to apparatus): Must 
you do that? 

Farapay (Mildly): But Peters, I’ve 
told you many times that I am Sir 
Humphrey’s chemical assistant. 

Peters (Shrugging): And her Lady- 
ship has told me many times that 
you are Sir Humphrey’s valet. 
(Mimicking.) Have you done the 
shopping, Faraday? Will you fetch 
Sir Humphrey’s boots from the 
cobbler, Faraday? 

FaraDay: We've been all over this. 
Le Fontaine balked at coming along, 
and Sir Humphrey asked me, man to 
man, to undertake as well... 

Peters (Bowing elaborately): And 
would you, my dear fellow, leave 
your smelly test tubes long enough 
to dust my dinner jacket? 

Farapay (Laughing in spite of him- 
self): Well, Peters, it sometimes 
looks that way. 

Peters (No longer mocking): Why do 
you tolerate it, sir? 

Farapay (Noticing the “sir”): I—I 
don’t know, Peters. (Perers dusts 
the furniture and FARADAY rum- 


mages among the books on the floor.) 
I am afraid I am still new to men of 
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the world — and of science. I rather 
had the idea that men of science 
were not men of the world at all, 
that there was an evaluation to be 
found above petty bickering and 
intrigue. (Slamming a book shut.) 
But I bore you, Peters. 

Peters: Oh, no, sir. (Sharp knock on 
center door.) Sir, what was that? 
Farapay (Back at his apparatus): I 
wonder if this is the trouble. Let me 
see. (Looking up.) Answer the door, 
Peters. (PETERS opens door, runs 
back into the room. A GENDARME 

enters.) 

Peters: Mr. Faraday, Mr. Faraday! 
Look, a Frenchman! 

Farapay (Absently): That’s likely 
enough. We’re in France, you know. 

Peters (Retreating in horror): But he 
might kill us. We’re at war with 
France. He might kill us. 

Farapay (Head bent over apparatus): 
Nonsense, my girl. We are here on a 
scientific mission. We all have pass- 
ports. 

GENDARME (Coming into the room and 
bowing): That is why I am here, 
Monsieur. Your passport. 

Farapay (Coming toward him): Well, 
I must say, this is highly irregular. 
(Reaching in inside coat pocket.) I 
have it right here. 

GENDARME (Bowing): I beg your par- 
don, Monsieur. I have it here. 
(Hands over passport.) Permit me 
to return it to Monsieur. 

Farapay (Bewildered): Thank you, my 
dear fellow. I can’t understand it. 
Why, I might have been made a 
prisoner of war! Sir Humphrey and 
I are the only free Englishmen in 
France. I can’t understand... 


GENDARME: How it happened, Mon- 
sieur? It is very simple. You 
dropped your passport at the mu- 
seum. It was most simple to find 
you here. And now, Monsieur, I 
must make my departure. (He goes 
to door.) 

Farapay: You have been most kind. 

GENDARME (Going out): It is nothing, 
Monsieur. It is nothing. 

Lapy Davy (Enters right): And what 
was that? 

Farapay: Really nothing, Lady Davy. 

Prrers: A gendarme, your Ladyship! 

Lapy Davy: A gendarme? To see you, 
Faraday? 

Farapay: I’m sorry we disturbed you, 
Lady Davy. He was returning my 
passport; I had mislaid it at the 
museum. 

Lapy Davy: The museum again! I 
won’t have it! I cannot permit Sir 
Humphrey to travel the continent 
without his wants attended to. 

Farapay (Quietly): Do you think, 
Lady Davy, that a valet could at- 
tend to Sir Humphrey’s wants bet- 
ter than an assistant? 

Lapy Davy: Certainly not. He needs 
both. 

Farapay (With irony): He has both. 
But the demands on the valet en- 
croach upon the time of the-chemical 
assistant. If you will excuse me? 
(He goes out, center.) 

Lapy Davy: Impertinence! Come, 
Peters. I need you. (They go out 
stage right.) 

Davy (Offstage): I am almost ashamed 
to have you here, my dear friend. 
(Enters center with MonsrzuUR DE La 
Rive.) But this is war, and we’re 
quite lucky, I suppose, to have what 
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we've got. And after all, even this 

war with Napoleon Bonaparte has 

not kept us chemist-philosophers 
apart, now hast it? 

Der La Rive: No, Monsieur, it has not. 
And let us hope that the day will 
never come when chemist-philoso- 
phers take more of an interest in war 
than we do now. But tell me, Sir 
Humphrey, who is that young man 
we passed on the stairs? An English- 
man, I take it, and therefore of your 
expedition party. 

Davy (Going over to the table): He is my 
laboratory assistant. 

Der La Rive (Puzzled): Yes? 

Davy (Dryly): He was going to the 
tailor shop, I expect. 

De La Rive (Slowly): I do not under- 
stand. He is inadequate as a 
philosopher? 

Davy: Quite the contrary. He is will- 
ing and intelligent. There is no tell- 
ing what he may do one day. But 
my valet left me, and, well hang it, 
man, I can’t get one who speaks 
English . . . and besides. . . 

De La Rive: I think I understand, Sir 
Humphrey. But how long do you 
think this young man will stay en- 
amoured of philosophy if he asso- 
ciates the pursuit with . . . with being 
a valet. Philosophy requires free 
men, Monsieur, not lackeys. 

Davy: I am rather disposed to agree 
with you, De La Rive, but I simply 
have no choice in the matter. You 
will excuse me for a few moments? 
(He leaves stage right.) 

De La Rive: But of course. (Goes over 
to table.) Sir Humphrey is working 
on iodine compounds, I see. (Picks 
up notebook.) Succinctly put. Very 
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penetrating summary. Why, it’s 
done by a Michael Faraday. Fara- 
day ...I wonder... 

Farapay (Enters center with a suit over 
his arm): How do you do, sir? (He 
starts toward door at right.) 

De La Rive (Coming over): One mo- 
ment, my young friend. You are 
Michael Faraday, are you not? 

Farapay (Surprised): I am, sir. 

De La Rive (Extending his hand): My 
name is De La Rive. I am some- 
thing of a philosopher myself, and I 
understand from Sir Humphrey that 
you... 

Farapay (Humbly): Not I, I am afraid 


Der La Rive: That you are a philoso- 
pher in grain, so to speak. You have 
the natural ability to become one. 

Farapay: My natural ability lies in a 
different field, sir. I was apprenticed 
to be a bookbinder, and I think it is 
an occupation to which I should re- 
turn. As soon as we return to Eng- 
land I shall leave Sir Humphrey’s 


employ. 
De La Rive: Why not at once, 
Michael Faraday? 


Farapay: But I have an agreement 
with Sir Humphrey to accompany 
him on his scientific expedition. We 
go to Italy, perhaps to the Near 
East ... 

Der La Rive (Indicating suit): And in 
the meantime, this sort of thing. . . 

Farapay (Slowly): Yes. But do not 
mistake me, sir. My father was a 
blacksmith and I am, or was, a 
journeyman bookseller and book- 
binder. It is merely that I have so 
little time for philosophy . . . 

De La Rive: I understand, my dear 
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fellow. There’s excellent work in 
that notebook of yours. 

Farapay (Simply): Not mine, sir. 
Merely a record of work done under 
Sir Humphrey’s direction. 

De La Rive: But a careful, painstaking 
record! And with some highly 
original conclusions. 

Farapay: Thank you, sir. 

De La Rive: And you wish to abandon 
all this? 

Farapay (Doubtfully): Why, yes, sir. 

De La Rive (Shaking his head): You 
submit to indignities all over Europe, 

- and then when you return to London, 
where these annoyances will no 
longer prevail, you will leave philoso- 
phy forever. . . 

Farapay (Smiling): It does sound a bit 
foolish of me, sir. Perhaps I ought 
to reconsider. 

De La Rive (His back partly turned): 
There is so much to be done. That 
papyrus in Naples needs the care of 
an accurate, painstaking chemist to 
restore and decipher it, but, no, 
some people would rather bind 
catalogues. 

Farapay: But, sir, I had not thor- 
oughly decided. 

De La Rive: Then you'll . . . as you 
English say, you'll “stick it’’? 

Farapay: I shall, sir. 

De La Rive: Good lad! If you can 
contrive to sit by me at dinner, we. . 
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Farapay: But, sir, I don’t take dinner 
with the family. Lady Davy insists 
that I eat with the servants. 

De La Rive: I see. (Reaching into his 
pocket.) I cannot work miracles, 
perhaps, but I can at least effect 
changes. Here is a book I would 
have your opinion on. I shall see 
that your dinner is sent to your room 
tonight, even if I have to obtain it 
myself. The actual company of 
philosophers, particularly at dinner, 
can be depressing and disillusioning. 
Sometimes only in their works can 
they rise above themselves. 

Farapay (Taking book): Thank you, 
Monsieur De La Rive. This is very 
good of you sir. I shall see you again? 

De La Rive: Perhaps. At least we can 
correspond. In their correspondence, 
too, philosophers rise above them- 
selves. 

Farapay: Oh, I will, sir. You have 
helped me a great deal. 

De La Rive: And you have helped me. 
You have restored my faith... 
Davy (Offstage, brusquely): Faraday! 
I say, Faraday! (Farapay impa- 
tiently tosses the suit on the divan. 

De La Rive gives him a long look.) 

Farapay (Picking up the suit): I am 
coming, Sir Humphrey. (He goes 
out stage right.) 


THE END 














Rhetoric and Rhymes 


by Anna Lenington Heath 


Characters 


Dick Morcuison, 17, wordy young 
reformer 

Nancy Murcuison, 18, Dick’s sister 

Bos Moors, 16, cousin living with the 
Murchisons 

Base Moors, 14, small, childish per- 
son, pal of Bob’s 

Pau. Stevens, 18, Nancy’s friend 

MESSENGER 


Setrine: Living room at Murchison 
home. 

At Rise: Dick is seated at desk, studies 
handful of notes. Writes a few lines, 
then, not satisfied, crosses out what he 
has written and tries again. Base 
slips in from left.) 

Base: Hello Dick. (Dick ignores her. 
She wanders about, fidgets with things 
on the table — upsets bouquet — grabs 
for it and knocks book-ends to floor 
with crash.) 

Dick (In extreme irritation): Oh, for 
Pete’s sake, Babe! Do you always 
have to flounder around like a 
wounded moose? Can’t you sit 
quietly and knit or read or bake a 
cake or something, and let me write? 

Base (Replacing vase and book-ends 
hurriedly): No. Yes I mean no — 
I mean — 

Dick: Well, what do you mean? 

Base (Desperately): Dick, I’ve — I’ve 
got to tell you something. 

Dick: I haven’t time to listen to your 
silly — Oh, well, all right. What is 
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it? Talk fast for I have pages and 
pages to write. 

BaBE: Dick, you know that big banner 
the Rialto Cafe’s got out in front 
with the first line of a limerick on it? 

Dick: Of course I know it. Who could 
help knowing it? The hideous thing 
can be seen for three blocks. It’s 
blood red with yellow letters a foot 
high on it. So what? 

BaBeE: They’ll give ten dollars for the 
best finish to that limerick that’s 
sent in advertising the Rialto. 

Dick (In growing impatience): I know 
that, too. Everyone in town knows 
it and everywhere I go I hear folks 
muttering rhymes for “town.” Every- 
one but us is trying for that ten 
dollars. 

BaBE (Falteringly): We — er — we’re 
trying for it, too, Dick. 

Dick: What do you mean, we are try- 
ing for it? 

Basse: I wrote four lines finishing that 
limerick. 

Dick (Coldly severe): You could have 
been better employed than adding to 
that flood of drivel. You sent it in, 
too, I suppose. 

Base: Y-e-e-s, I did. 

Dick (With pompous importance): That 
wasn’t very loyal of you, Babe, when 
you know that I am campaigning 
against the Rialto. Working night 
and day to get the city council to 
clear out that den of depravity and 
make a playground there for the 
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youngsters of this end of town. You 
know, Babe, that happy, playing 
children don’t get into mischief. 
“Give ’em playgrounds!” is my 
motto. Playgrounds where there are 
no idle hands to find Satan some- 
thing — well, probably no one will 
connect your limerick with me as 
your name is different. 

BaBE (With great effort): But, Dick, I 
sent it in your name. 

Dick (Incredulous for an instant — 
then yells): In my name! You sent an 
entry to that Rialto limerick contest 

’ in my name? Advertising that sink 
of inequity with Paul Stevens work- 
ing — 

Bos (Entering from left): What’s all 
the tumult and the shouting about? 
Custer’s last stand or — (He notes 
Base’s frightened look) What you 
bullying the kid for, Dick? 

Dick: I am not bullying the kid, as 
you call her, and who is surely old 
enough to know better than to do 
the outrageous thing she done—or-er- 
has did, or did do. 

Bos: You seem a bit mixed. What did 
she done or did or do? 

Dick (With awful dignity): She sent a 
limerick to that Rialto contest — 
Bos (With quick interest): Now did 
you, Babe. Bet it was a good one. 

What was it? 

Dick: Just let me finish, Bob. She 
sent the horrid thing in my name. 
Without asking me. 

Bos (Looking inquiringly at BaBE who 
nods miserably): Not nice, kid. You 
shouldn’t have done it. You'll have 
to give Dick the prize if you win. 

BaBE: I was going to. 

Dick: There is little chance of her or 
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anyone else winning anything from 

that lot of crooks. They probably 

had a verse decided on before they 
made the offer. But you just don’t 
get how ruinous this is for me, Bob. 

(He walks about in agitation as he 
talks) I am unalterably opposed to 
that place and all its works. Trying 
with all my might to get a play- 
ground in the place of it, and my 
own kinswoman sends in a silly 
limerick praising the place. Sends it 
in my name! (Nancy appears at 
door at left. She is tired and di- 
sheveled, has purse, milk bottle, and 
two large towels in her hands. She 
stands listening as Dick drops into 
vernacular and raves on.) That sure 
is the limit with Paul Stevens work- 
ing there and checking on those en- 
tries. He bucks everything I do, in 
school and out, and this will make a 
regular field day for him. (Orates 
again) I am ruined politically prac- 
tically. I have nourished a stake in 
my bosom — 

Nancy (Coming forward and dropping 
cords and towels on chair and setting 
milk on table): Snake is the word, 
Richard, not stake. Stakes are only 
for the bosoms of the dishonored 
dead. (Sits on sofa and drags off hat) 

Dick: Dishonored is the word, all 
right, by one of my own house — 
(Sees cords and towels) Oh, my gosh, 
Nancy! I forgot all about bringing 
in that wash. I had a long letter to 
write to the ministerial union and — 

Nancy (Testily): I know. I know. The 

boy crusader. Fixer of everything in 

town but the simplest things here at 
home. I get up and wash out your 
greasy cords and those towels that 











are big enough for horse blankets, 
before I go to work, and you can’t 
even remember to bring them in 
when you come from school. They 
were bone dry then and are dripping 
with fog now. Drying them in here 
will probably give us all the flu. 

Dick: I’m sorry, honestly, Sis. But 
with all this — 

Nancy: And you didn’t fasten that 
loose board on the back step, either. 
It flopped up like the one in Tobacco 
Road and started a run in my last 
whole stocking. If you’d forget the 
rest of creation long enough to pull 
your own weight around here.a little, 
Dick, it sure would help a lot. 

Dick: Someone’s got to think about 
the rest of — 

Bos (Who has hung line and towels over 
pictures and furniture): You should 
have told me about the washing, 
Nancy, I have no weighty matters 
on my simple mind and would likely 
have remembered. 

Nancy: You got here about ten min- 
utes ago, didn’t you, Bob? The 
clothes were just as wet then as they 
are now. It was Dick’s job. When 
Mother and Dad get back I’m going 
way up in the hills and be a hermit 
till this Rialto campaign is over. 

Base: Oh, swell! Can I go with you? 

Bos: Certainly not. The first requisite 
for being a hermit is_ solitude. 
(Throatily, as Garbo) “She wants to 
be alone.” (Returns to normal 
speech) Besides, I can’t spare you. 
Come along and hold the nails while 
I fix that Tobacco Road step. (Bos 
and Basse exit at left, holding hands) 

Nancy (7'0 Dick): I didn’t get all your 
impassioned outcry, but I gathered 
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that Babe had made an entry in the 
Rialto limerick contest in your name. 
What was it? 

Dick: Good land, Nancy! I don’t know 
what it was. Something bragging 
about the place, I suppose. Their 
first line is “The Rialto Cafe’s the 
best place in town.” You can see 
what a spot it puts me in. 

Nancy: It is a bit awkward, isn’t it? 
Savors of running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds. 

Dick: Oh, hang it, Nancy! How can 
you joke? That’s what’s getting me 
down. After the way I’ve fought 
that Rialto crowd, to have my name 
blazoned across their hideous banner 
as winner in a vulgar contest is just 
too much. It’ll about ruin — 

Nancy (Interrupting coldly): And just 
why do you think Babe’s contribu- 
tion will win over several thousand 
entries by some of the cleverest folks 
in town? You have always acted as 
if you thought her a backward child 
with a peaked head. 

Dick: That’s not the point at all. 
What she wrote is probably drivel, 
but when Hank Howard, the boss at 
Rialto, sees my name on it, he will 
use it to discredit me. The sillier it 
is, the better for his morbid purpose. 

Nancy: Sordid is probably the word 
you want to use. And you greatly 
over estimate your menace to the 
manager of that little Rialto cafe. 

Dick: Paul Stevens works there Satur- 
days and after school. Don’t forget 
that. In spite of his crush on you, 
he’d jump at the chance to get me 
in bad with the forces of righteous- 
ness and decency, and cast some 
shadow of doubt on my integracy. 
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Nancy (Wearily): The word is in- 
tegrity. Sometimes, Dick, I wish 
you had never learned to talk. 

Dicx: Since I have, I’ll say that Paul’s 
working part time at the Rialto and 
calling on you and taking you places, 
doesn’t help my campaign against 
that joint any. For the good of the 
cause you ought not to go out with 
him. 

Nancy: Oh, nonsense! I know as well 
as you do that a playground would 
be a far better thing to have there, 
but the Rialto’s nothing like as black 
as you have painted it. Instead of a 
sink of sin, it is just a grubby little 
cafe and rink trying to be a night 
club. 

Dick: Paul doesn’t take you there. 

Nancy: Nor out to the tin can dump, 
either. Dad says Paul is a good in- 
fluence at the Rialto, and that there 
is no rowdyism when he is on duty 
there. And also, brother mine, Dad 
says it is O.K. for me to go out with 
Paul occasionally. In fact, I am 
expecting him any minute. 

Dick (Aghast): Here? Now? With 
this wet wash hanging all over the 
place? 

Nancy: The wet wash was your idea, 
if you remember, or lack of it. 
Maybe embarrassment will help 
your memory next time. But don’t 
be too fussed, Dickie. I go to make 
myself so beautiful that Paul will see 
only me. 

Dick (In disgust): Oh, yeah? (Nancy 
exits airily at left. Dick makes sev- 
eral futile attempts to go on with his 
writing) Oh, hang that limerick con- 
test! Their silly first line keeps going 
round in my head like a squirrel in a 
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cage. I’ll write a finish to it and get 
it out of my system. (Writes several 
lines — mutters) Town, down, clown 
—(Sounds of steps at left. Dick 
whips paper out of typewriter and into 
desk drawer as Bos and BaBE enter 
at left.) 

Bos and Base (With hands clasped, 
bow deeply and chant): 

“We're a pair of young menders 
named Moore 
Who’ve fixed the step at Murchi- 
son’s door. 
We set the boards right, 
And nailed ’em down tight, 
So no more socks’! get tore.” 

Dick: Terrible! 

Bos: That’s what we thought. How 
about this? (Bos and BaBs stand as 
before and chant): 

This brilliant young fellow named 
Dick 
Is usually fluent and fervid and 
quick, 
But the pants on the wall 
Aren’t inspiring at all, 
So his thoughts are all gummy and 
thick. 

Dick: Clever. Very, very clever. 
Now I'll start one. 

The Rialto Cafe’s the best place in 
town 

You finish it, Babe, with the lines 

you sent in in my name. 

Base (With grave dignity): I will not 
tell you what I wrote. You only 
want to laugh at me. If it wins, you 
and everyone else will know what it 
is and you will get the money. If it 
doesn’t win, no one will know. Now 
I must go and peel the potatoes for 
dinner. (BaBeE starts out at left — 
turns back to add) But you needn’t 
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worry, Dick. I did not praise the 
Rialto. I—JI sort of rebuked it. 
(BaBE exits) 

Dick (Quite at a loss for words for a 
moment, says softly): The poor, goofy 
infant. She sort of rebuked ’em, 
Bob, and says if she wins I’ll get the 
money. How does she get like that? 

Bos (Gravely): Hero worship, Dick. 
Babe thinks you are so wonderful 
that anything, praise or blame, over 
your name, would win. 

Dick (Fumbling with papers on desk in 
an agony of embarrassment): Oh, 
knickknacks and the wooden spoons 
of old Hannah! That’s utter rot, 
Bob. That’s the bunk. That’s — 
that’s just silly. 

Bos (Gently): Sure, it’s silly, but kids 
are like that sometimes. I was nuts 
about a football coach once. (Then 
to change the subject) How is the letter 
to the city council coming, Dick? 

Dick (Relieved): Oh, I finished that 
last night and mailed it. This I’m 
working on now is to the ministerial 
union and it sure is a job. 

Bos: Why couldn’t you send them the 
same one you sent the council. Your 
talking points are the same in both 
cases, aren’t they? 

Dick (The orator again): Yes, but the 
two groups are of very different 
mentalities. I must stress some 
points more to the clergy, and others 
more to the city dads. Got to pre- 
sent every angle. 

Bos: I should think the shortest state- 
ment that got in all the facts would 
be best for either group. Something 
they could get at a glance. They are 


Dick: No, I mustn’t leave out a single 
argument that might influence any 
one of them. I’ve got to drive home 
every point and nail it down. 

Bos (Dubiously): Yeah, but if they got 
tired of the argument before they 
got to the point — 

Dick (Loftily): I suppose you are try- 
ing to say — 

Bos: That you talk toomuch. Exactly. 
You just don’t know when to stop. 
Too many words, Dick, gum up the 
readers’ intellects and make ’em so 
tired they don’t care what you want. 
Give ’em just the bare skeleton of 
your argument and they’ll put the 
meat onto it. They’re all smart guys 
and don’t need to be told every little 
thing. 

Dick: Who’s using a lot of words now? 

Bos (Laughing at himself): Check! 
Well, never say I didn’t warn you. 
I'll go and give Babe a hand with the 
spuds. (Ezits. Dick replaces paper 
in typewriter and writes several lines. 
There is a knock at door at right. 
Dick leaves paper in machine and 
admits Pavt.) 

Dicx (Not too cordially): Oh, it’s you, is 
it, Paul. Come in. 

Paut (Breezily): Yes, as you so gra- 
ciously put it, it is I, Paul, in person. 

Dick (Coldly): I suppose you have 
come for Nancy. I'll tell her you’re 
here. 

Paut: If you will, Comrade, please. I 
am pressed for time. (Dick exits at 
left and is heard calling Nancy who 
enters from left a moment later. She is 
smartly dressed and is carrying a 
coat.) 


all busy men and haven’t time to Nancy: Hi, Paul. You are early. 


read a book to get about six ideas. 
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Pav: Hi, Nancy. You are beautiful. 














(Nancy bows and murmurs thanks.) 
The boss at the Rialto called and 
told me to get down there fast. Im- 
portant doings. Said it wouldn’t 
take long. Do you mind waiting till 
I get back? We can make the second 
show, sure. 

Nancy: No, of course not. Run along 
and hurry back. (As Paut starts out 
she adds) Another thing, Paul. Babe 
wrote a finish to that Rialto limerick 
and entered it in Dick’s name. He’s 
furious at the poor kid. If you come 
across it will you destroy it for me — 
and Babe! 

Paut (Gallantly): For you — and Babe 
— I'd destroy the whole lot. (Then 
seriously) Sure I will, Nancy. Most 
of Dick’s ideas are screwy but he’s 
right this time and if I find Babe’s 
entry I’ll burn it. Promise. ‘Bye. 
I’ll run all the way. Babe’s a nice 
kid, like some of her folks. 

Nancy (Looking fondly after Pavt): 
And you are a nice chap yourself, 
young feller, me lad. (She feels 
towels. Wanders to desk and reads 
what is in machine, grinning over it 
when Dick enters at left) 

Dick (Severely): I didn’t expect to find 
you still here, and snooping, Nancy. 

Nancy: Snooping, nothing. I just 
looked to see how you were getting 
on with your supplication to the 
ministers and find you are human 
enough to be writing last lines to the 
Rialto limerick. 

Dick (Defensively): Well, I heard it 
everywhere I went and thought I 
might get it out of my mind if I 
wrote one myself. 

Nancy: That last one is good, Dick. A 

lot better than the ones I’ve thought 








up. 

Dick (Mollified): Thanks. Now I can 
forget it and finish my letter to the 
ministers. And then I’m going after 
the school board about the play- 
ground equipment out at Newton 
Primary. Some of that is positively 
archaic. A menace to life and limb. 

Nancy (A bit wearily): Make it brief. 
They are all busy men. 

Dick: Aw, heck, Nancy! You sound 
just like Bob. He’s always griping at 
me to cut it short. Boil it down. 
Leave something to their imagina- 
tions. (Sound at left) Oh, oh! Here 
he comes! (Thrusts papers into desk) 
Keep this limerick stuff under your 
hat, will you, Nancy? (She nods as 
Bos and Bae enter from left, hold- 
ing hands. They bow and chant.) 

Bos and Base: 

We’re two handy guys named Moore, 
Our specialty is any chore. 

We'll peel your spuds, ~ 

Or mend your duds, 
Or put a knob upon your door. 

Nancy (Applauding): You’re good at 
limericks, at any rate, and when I 
need a new knob I’ll call on you. 

Dick: You two should be able to make 
a winning finish to that Rialto limer- 
ick without half trying. 

Bos: Weare. Eminently so. We know 
a lot of assorted rhymes for town, 
but we are saving them strictly for 
our own use. How come you are still 
here, Nancy. I thought Paul came 
for you some time ago. 

Nancy: He had to rush down to see his 
boss about something urgent. Be 
back in time for the second show. 
(Sounds of steps at right) Here he is 
right now. (She admits Paut at right.) 
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Bos (To Pau): Well, the boss didn’t 
waste any time on you, did he? 

Pav: He did not. As of right now I 
am no longer employed at the Rialto 
Cafe. 

BaBeE: Did you quit? 

Pau: No-o-0, I was sort of dispensed 
with. 

Nancy: Because you destroy — 

Paut (Interrupting): Because the coun- 
cil met in special session this after- 
noon and voted to buy the Rialto, 
move it off and make a playground 
there with ball-ground, swings, slides, 
supervisors and everything. I may 
even get to be a supervisor myself. 
(Bowing to Dick) Congrats and good 
wishes, Richard. 

BaBeE (Joyously shrill): Ho, I knew it, 
Dick! I knew it! I knew you’d do 
it. 

Dick (In triumph to Bos and Nancy) 
Now you two see how right I was 
about the number of words to use to 
get my points over. 

Bos (Still doubtful): I see you are going 
to get the playground but —(Knock 
at door at right. Dick answers it. 
MESSENGER gives him letter and he 
reads it in visible amazement.) 

Nancy: What is it, Dick? 

Bos: Yeah, tell us. 

BaBeE: What’s happened, Dick? 

Dick (In awed unbelief): It’s from the 
mayor. He says, “Mr. Richard 
Murchison: Dear sir, Am happy to 
inform you that the city council 
voted in special session today to close 
the Rialto Cafe and establish a mu- 
nicipal playground on its site.” 
(Dick pauses awkwardly) 

Nancy: That isn’t all, is it? 

Dick (With effort — reads): Your letter 





was too long and involved to con- 
sider at such a brief meeting — 

Bos and Nancy (Gleefully): Oh, oh! 
Now you know how right we were 
about the number of words it takes 
to get an idea over! 

Dick (Ignoring interruption — reads): 
— but your vehement and effective 
limerick said all that was necessary. 
Congratulations. Cordially, Henry 
Howard, Mayor.” 

Auu but Dick (In chorus) Limerick! 
What limerick? 

Dick (Bewildered): I don’t know. I 
didn’t send him anything but the 
letter. Did any of you — 

Au (Shake heads and join in chorus of 
denial): I did not! Never! Certainly 
not! Why, we wouldn’t — (As they 
fall silent, Paut, who has been looking 
speculatively at BABE, asks softly) 

Pavu.: How did you send your limerick 
to the Rialto contest, Babe? 

BaBeE (In surprise): I mailed it. 

Paut: Just to the Rialto 

Base: No. To Mr. Howard. 

Pau: Mr. Hank Howard? 

Base: N-o. You see, I’m a stranger to 
him so I wrote Mr. Henry Howard. 
It was more polite. 

Bos (After a portentous silence): And 
hizzoner, the mayor, is Mr. Henry 
Howard, too. 

Nancy (Exzcitedly): So it’s Babe’s 
limerick that turned the trick, Dick, 
going to the mayor instead of to 
Hank. 

BaBeE (In deep distress): But it was a 
mistake, Dick. I never meant — I 
didn’t mean — 

Dick (Going to Base and kissing her 
gently on top of her head): A lucky 
mistake, Babe. Forgive me for being 




















so nasty about the limerick. 

BaBeE (In choked voice as she rubs face 
against Dicx’s sleeve to wipe away 
sudden tears): Oh, sure, Dick. 

Dick (Patteng her awkwardly): I'll see 
the mayor tomorrow, Babe, and you 
shall have the credit. 

Paux: And maybe the new playground 
will be called Moore’s Monument or 
Babe’s Bleachers or something. (Puts 
Nancy into her coat) Come on, 
Nancy, if we are going to the movies 
let’s go before the place closes. (As 
they move toward right exit Bos asks) 

Bos: Paul, what did the Rialto man- 
agement do about the limerick con- 
test? 

Pau: Oh, the bookkeeper heaved the 
whole lot of entries down the hall 
and the one that went the farthest 
was declared winner. 

Base: Whose was it? 

Pau: Some kid from the hills sent it 
in. They mailed him a check. 

Base: But what were his lines? 

Pau: I don’t know. I didn’t wait to 
find out. I had a date with Nancy. 
Come along, girl. (PauL and Nancy 
exit at right) 


Tr 





Dick (Wearily): Of all the cock-eyed 
ways to award a prize, that takes the 
barbed wire dish rag. 

Bos and Base (Who have been whisper- 
ing together, chant): 

A zealous reformer named Dick 
Thought oodles of words’d do the 
trick. 
But the mayor’s nice letter 
Taught him what’s better, 
They gotta be few to click. 

Dick: Get out, you two, before I wrap 
you up in those wet towels. (Bos 
and Base run out at left, laughing. 
Dick goes to desk and looks through 
the letter he was writing to the min- 
isterial union — turns back to first 
page and reads) “To the ministerial 
union. Gentlemen —” (Speaks wist- 
fully) I almost wish the council 
hadn’t acted so fast. This is sure 
good. (Straightens shoulders and 
speaks briskly.) Well, I can write the 
first draft of my letter to the school 
board on the back of it. (Inserts 
sheet in typewriter and writes briskly 
as curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Off the Shelf 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 


Miss Portry 

Mr. DicrTionary 
Mr. History Book 
Miss GRAMMAR 

Mr. ARITHMETIC 
Mr. NonsENSE Book 
Miss Story Book 
Mr. BioGRAPHY 


Time: Late evening. 

Serine: A reading room in a public 
library. 

At Rise: You hear a low moaning sound, 
but there is no sign of anyone on the 
stage. A little voice (Miss Porrry) 
says: “Oh, dear me. Oh, dear me. I 
wish somebody would help me!’ 
Mr. Dictionary comes from between 
the stacks of books at left. On a large 
placard made to look like the front 
cover of a book and hung from around 
his neck is printed: “Universal Un- 
abridged Dictionary.” 

Mr. Dictionary (As he enters): Do my 
ears deceive me, or did I hear some- 
one call? 

Miss Poetry (You see a little head pop 
up from behind the top of the library 
table. Miss Porrry can be curled up 
on the chair “at rise’ so she is not 
seen): Is that you, Mr. Dictionary? 

Mr. Dictionary (Crossing over): Why, 
Miss Poetry, what are you doing on 
that chair? 

Miss Poetry: A little girl left me here 
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this afternoon — face down. Then 
another one came in and sat on me. 
Hard! I think my back is broken. 
Help me, Mr. Dictionary! (Mr. 
Dictionary pulls at Miss Poetry. 
Finally, with Mr. Dictionary’s 
help, she gets to her feet. Muss 
PorEtry’s front cover has ‘Collected 
Poems’’ printed on it. She is snif- 
fling.) 

Miss Poetry: 

I’m sorry to sniffle 

And moan and cry; 

But when I tell you my story — 
You'll understand why. 

Mr. Dictionary (A litile pompously): 
Now, Miss Poetry, it isn’t necessary 
for you to make rhymes every min- 
ute. Just state facts. Do you feel 
better? 

Miss Poetry: I — I guess so. (Feeling 
her back.) Maybe my back isn’t 
broken after all. Only strained. Oh, 
why do the children treat me so 
carelessly? 

Mr. Dictionary: Tst —tst. A most 
regrettable state of affairs, I am 
grieved. 

Miss Porrry: Oh, Mr. Dictionary, 
please don’t use all of your big words 
now. I’m too nervous. 

Mr. Dictionary: But I like big words. 
I’m full of them. 

Miss Poetry: Well, I only like pretty 
words. Rosy dawns and blue skies 
and perfumed flowers. 
































Mr. Dictionary: I have those words, 
also. Any word you can think of I 
have right inside me. But let’s not 
quarrel at a time like this. We've 
got to do something. The children 
treat me carelessly, too. 

Miss Poetry: They do? 

Mr. Dictionary: Certainly they do — 
and what’s more they don’t use me 
enough. Why, think of the things 
they could learn from me — what’s 
a “‘yak’’? I’ll tell them. What does 
“concatenation” mean? They can 
find out if they look in me — (Mr. 
History Boox comes in from right, 
walking slowly and stretching his 
arms. He is covered with dust and on 
his front cover is printed: ‘History — 
Ancient and Modern.’’) 

Mr. History Boox: What’s going on 
in here? 

Mr. Dictionary: Oh, hello, Mr. His- 
tory Book. 

Mr. History Boox: I thought I heard 
someone. You woke me up. (He 
is still stretching.) 

Miss Poetry: Oh, I’m sorry. 


Mr. History Book: Never mind. It’ll 


probably do me good to stretch out. 
I’ve been on that shelf so long! (He 
blows dust off his shoulders.) Look at 
that. Dust! 

Miss Poetry: My, a lot of it! 

Mr. Dictionary: Why, you’re literally 
covered with dust. 

Mr. History Book (Still blowing): Of 
course Iam. I look a sight. No one 
ever takes me off the shelf. 


Miss Poetry: Never? 


Mr. History Boox: Well, hardly ever. 
The last time a little boy took me off 
the shelf, he squeezed me back in be- 
tween a lot of other fat history books 
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where I didn’t belong. Now, I feel 

all flattened out like a pancake. 

Miss Poetry: I think it’s ashame. No 
one ever opens you and — why, 
you're exciting. So many wonderful 
things have happened in history! 

Mr. History Book: That’s true, but 
the little boy said I was as dry as 
dust — and now, look! I’m covered 
with it. (He blows off more dust.) 

Mr. Dictionary: Perhaps he felt you 
were dry because you're full of dates. 
You know — the Pilgrims landed in 
1620 — George Washington crossed 
the Delaware in — 

Miss Poetry: Oh, but that’s what 
makes History so interesting! You 
aren’t held down to the present or 
any one time — why, you can go into 
all the times there are. It’s won- 
derful! 

Mr. History Book: Of course it is. If 
the children would really read me, 
they’d be interested, too. (Muss 
GRAMMAR and Mr. ARITHMETIC 
come in from right. Miss GRAMMAR 
has “English Grammar’’ printed on 
her front cover and Mr. ARITHMETIC 
has “Arithmetic” on his.) 

Mr. Dictionary: Why,’ Miss Gram- 
mar — 

Mr. History Boox: And Mr. Arith- 
metic! 

Miss Poetry: Where did you come 
from? 

Mr. ARITHMETIC: We jumped off the 
textbook shelf. 

Miss Grammar: Yes. In Aisle Six. 

Mr. ArtrHMetic: We heard you talk- 
ing and wondered what was going 
on. 

Mr. Dictionary: Well, you might say 
we were holding an indignation 
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meeting. 

Miss Poetry: The children treat us 
carelessly. 

Mr. History Boox: They don’t ap- 
preciate us. 

Miss GramMMAR: They certainly don’t 
appreciate me. They refuse to learn 
to conjugate a verb and they cannot 
tell the subject from the object. 

Mr. ARITHMETIC: Some little boys like 
me well enough, but even they don’t 
realize how fascinating arithmetic is. 
Why, there’s romance in numbers. 
Just between you and I — 

Miss GramMMAR: Mr. Arithmetic, never 
say “between you and I.” That’s 
horrible grammar. Between you 
and me. 

Mr. ArituMetic: Look, Miss Gram- 
mar, you can’t expect me to know 
about things like that. Numbers are 
my specialty. 7x8 is 56; 9x 12 is 
108 — 

Mr. History Book: Stop it, you two. 
If we’re really going to have a meet- 
ing, let’s organize. Let’s do some- 
thing! 

Miss Poetry: I second the motion. 
I’ll represent the poetry books! (A 
NonsENSE Book comes tumbling in. 
He has “Nonsense, Wit and Humour”’ 
on his front cover. He runs up behind 
Mr. Dictionary and pulls his hair.) 

Mr. Nonsense Book: Surprise! 

Mr. Dictionary: Stop that! Who is 
it? 

Miss Poetry: It’s Mr. Nonsense Book. 

Mr. Nonsense Book: In person. 
Chuck full of wit and humour! May 
I join your meeting? 

Mr. Dictionary: If you think you 
can behave yourself. 

Mr. History Book: You're so flighty, 
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and we’re here to discuss a serious 
question — 

Mr. NonsEnsE Book: 

I'll be as serious as I can be — 

Just watch me now and see! 

(He jumps up on the library table and 
tumbles about.) 

Mr. Dictionary (Angrily): If you can- 
not conduct yourself with dignity — 

Mr. Nonsense Book (Laughing): Mr. 
Dictionary looks worried. That 
must be because he’s so over burdened 
with words. 

Mr. Aritumetic (Laughing): That 
was funny. 

Mr. Dictionary (Aggrieved): Stop 
laughing! 

Mr. Nonsense Book (Innocently): 
But you’re supposed to laugh at 
jokes. 

Mr. Dictionary: Humph, you call 
what he said about me a joke? 

Miss Poetry: Well, what was it then, 
Mr. Dictionary? 

Mr. Dictionary: It was a pun — and 
a pun is the lowest form of wit. (He 
looks sternly at Mr. NONSENSE 
Book.) 

Mr. NonsEnsE Book (Jumping off the 
table): Now, now, Mr. Dictionary, 
my wit is of the highest quality, but 
I’m sorry if I offended you and [ll 
be good. I do really want to help. 

Mk. Dictionary: Help? How can you 
help? 

Mr. Nonsense Book: Oh, lots of ways 
and you needn’t high-hat me. The 
children need to read me, too. I 
show them how to play games and 
how to have fun—and I develop 
their sense of humour — that’s im- 
portant. (Miss Story Book enters. 
She has “Famous Stories for Chil- 
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dren” printed on her front cover. She 
looks tattered and worn.) 

Mr. History Boox: Why, hello, Miss 
Story Book. 

Miss Story Boox: Oh, I’m so glad 
you’re all here. I’ve been having 
nightmares. 

Mr. Dictionary: Nightmares? 

Miss Poetry: Nightmares? (Shaking 
her head.) How can that be? You’re 
full of such nice stories! 

Miss Story Book: I know, but I 
haven’t felt well at all lately. A 
little girl liked one of my pictures and 
she tore it out and took it home with 
her. 

Miss Grammar: How awful! 

Miss Story Book: And somebody else 
scribbled on me— until the next 
person who borrows me won’t be 
able to read me at all. I’m a wreck, 
I tell you! 

Mr. ARITHMETIC: But won’t the li- 
brarian fix you up? 

Miss Story Book: I guess so, but she 
hasn’t gotten around to it yet. I— 
I feel so sad. I try to give the 
children pleasure and — 

Mr. History Boox: Well, it seems 
Miss Story Book is treated just as 
badly as the rest of us. Let’s not 
delay another minute. Let’s get 
down to business. 

Miss Poetry: That’s what I say — 
and we need somebody to run our 
meeting. We can’t just all talk at 
once. 

Miss GramMMAR: What about Mr. 
Dictionary? 

Mr. Dictionary: Why, I'll be very 
happy to take charge. I’ll just sit 
at the end of the table here (He 
seats himself.) and you can all group 
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yourselves around me. (The others 

take seats at the other end and along 

the upstage side.) Now, let me see. 

We've got to begin this meeting 

properly. How does this sound? It 

is indeed a strange concatenation of 
circumstances that brings us all 
together — 

Miss Poetry: Please, Mr. Dictionary, 
don’t use your big words. We 
haven’t time. 

OrueErs (All talking at once): No, no, 
who cares about all that? We’ve got 
to do something! We’ve got to make 
the children appreciate us. Rebel, 
that’s what we'll have to do. The 
rebellion of the books! 

Mr. Dictionary: Stop it! Order! 
Order! (Shouting louder) May I have 
order, please? I can’t run this meet- 
ing unless I can have order — (Mr. 
BroGrapuy enters. His front cover 
has “Lives of Great Men” printed on 
it. He comes in hurriedly.) — 

Mr. Brocrapuy: Wait for me — wait 
for me—I want to attend your 
meeting — 

Mr. Dictionary: Why, surely, Mr. 
Biography .. . 

Mr. Brocrapuy: I’m very important 
— lives of great men make fine read- 
ing for children. In fact — 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.”’ 

Miss Poetry: Shame on you, Mr. 
Biography. You’re stealing my stuff 
— that’s poetry. 

Mr. Biocrapny: But it’s true, isn’t it? 

Miss Porrry: Yes, but Mr. Long- 
fellow wrote it and it’s one of my 
poems. I have a very fine collection. 








Mr. Dictionary: Well, never mind 
that now. Sit down, Mr. Biography 
—sit down — we'll begin again — 
and please, everyone, see if you can’t 
be more quiet and speak in turn. 
(Looking around.) Now, where’s 
Mr. Nonsense Book? (Mr. Non- 
SENSE Book has wandered over to the 
librarian’s desk and now comes skip- 
ping back with a ruler in his hand.) 

Mr. Nonsense Book: Here I am — 
and I brought you this. (He hands 
Mr. Dictionary the ruler.) 

Mr. Dictionary: What’s this for? 

Mr. Nonsense Book: Well, if you’re 
going to rule, you'll need a ruler. 
(The others laugh and Mr. Diction- 
ARY makes a face.) 

Mr. Dictionary: Oh, you and your 
puns. But thank you, anyway. (He 
raps the table with the ruler.) Meet- 
ing come to order. Meeting come to 
order, please! (NoNsENSE Book 
scurries to his seat and they are all 
quiet for a moment.) Now, Miss 
Poetry, you’ve been very badly 
treated. Suppose you tell us what 
you think we ought to do. 

Miss Poetry (Rising at her place): We 
ought to revolt, that’s what I say — 

Mr. History Boox: Well, I don’t 
know. Revolutions have worked, 
but I think education would be bet- 
ter. If we could educate the children. 

Miss Srory Book (Rising): Excuse 
me, but neither one will work. The 
children have got to love us — all of 
us. If they just realized that we’re 
all their friends. That we'll help 
them. 

Miss Grammar: Yes, that’s it. 

Mr. Arirumetic: I think she’s got 
something there. There’s no use our 





rebelling — we’ve got to stage a 
campaign — sell the children on us— 

Mr. Biocrapuy: Make the children 
know what they’re missing if they 
don’t read us — 

Miss Poetry: And teach them to take 
care of us, too, so when they’ve 
finished reading us, we'll still be 
whole and other people can enjoy us. 

Mr. Dictionary: Good — good — I 
think we’ré accomplishing some- 
thing. What have you to say, Mr. 
Nonsense Book? (Looking around 
for him.) Has he disappeared again? 
(Mr. Nonsense Book has wandered 
over to the librarian’s desk again. He 
looks wp when he hears his name 
called.) 

Mr. Nonsense Book (Running over 
with a calendar in his hand): Listen, 
I’ve got a wonderful idea! Do you 
know what week this is? 

Mr. Dictionary: No, and we don’t 
care — 

Mr. NonsEnseE Boox: But you should. 
This is Book WEEK. 

Mr. Biocrapny: It’s what? 

Mr. Nonsense Boox: Book week. 
The librarian has drawn a big red 
mark on her calendar — why, this 
is the perfect time for our campaign. 
Book week! Let’s show the children 
the way to knowledge and happiness 
and fun. Read books, we'll tell 
them! (They are all rising excitedly.) 

Miss Poetry: Yes. Yes! 

Aux: Read books — read books! 

Mr. Dictionary (Spiritedly): 

Read books, we’ll tell the children, 

And see what you will see — 

And if there’s a word you can’t make 
out — 

Just come and ask of me. 














I’m full of many many words, 
All listed, A to Z — 

Your reading will be much more fun 
If you make friends with me! 
(He finishes with a little dance step.) 

Mr. NonsEnsE Book: Splendid, Mr. 
Dictionary — splendid! I didn’t 
think you had it in you. Let’s all tell 
the boys and girls what we think. 
(He steps forward a little.) 

Oh, boys and girls, please read us — 

You'll like us very well; 

We’ve many a stirring message — 

And many a tale to tell! 

As for me, I’m full of nonsense — 

You'll laugh and chuckle with glee; 

But you'll develop a sense of 
humour — 

If you keep on reading me! 

(He tumbles about to end his little 

rhyme.) 

Miss Poetry (Stepping forward): I 
want to tell them how to take care 
of us so we won’t wear out. 

Don’t break my back, dear children- 

Please take this gentle hint — 

And do not turn my corners down, 

Or scribble on my print. 

Take care of me and treat me well — 

I’m full of verse and rhyme, 

And pretty words that make you 
sing — 

And lofty thoughts sublime! 

ALL: Hooray for Miss Poetry. Hooray! 
(They all clap. Mr. History Book 
steps forward.) 

Mr. History Book: 

I’m Mr. History, as good as a 

mystery — 

If you read me all the way through; 

So don’t let me stay upon the shelf — 

I can do a great deal for you. 

Oh, history is exciting — 





It tells a thousand stories; 
There’s romance and adventure — 
The past and all its glories! 

(They all laugh and applaud.) 

Mr. Distionary: How about you, 
Miss Grammar? What have you got 
to say to the children? 

Miss Grammar (Skipping forward): 
Pleasedon’t neglect me, boysand girls, 
I am a grammar book — 

But really very interesting, 

If you'll just take a look. 

For verbs and nouns and adjectives 
Are lots of fun, you know — 

And if you'll learn to use them — 
They’ll help you talk — just so! 

Au: Hooray — hooray for Miss Gram- 
mar! Read the textbooks, too — 
that’s what we say! Come on, Mr. 
Arithmetic — you next! 

Mr. ARITHMETIC: 

Oh, six and six are twelve, 

And four times two is eight; 
Numbers are not hard to learn — 
If you’ll just concentrate. 
Arithmetic is like a game; 

You'll have a lot of pleasure — 
And if you read me carefully — 
You'll learn to count and measure. 

Mr. Biocrapuy (Stepping forward): 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime — 

Miss Poetry (Shaking her finger at 
him): Now, now, Mr. Biography — 

Mr. Biograpuy: All right, I’ll make 
up my own verse. 

Oh, I tell of great men — 

Of wise men and bright; 

Of men we all admire 

Who helped to make things right. 

But when these men were little boys— 

Like you— and you —and you — 
(Pointing) 
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They were really very human — 
They did the things you do! 

Miss Story Book (Skipping forward): 
Please don’t tear my pictures out, 
And take them home with you — 
Because lots of other children 
Like to read me, too. 

My stories take you everywhere — 
I’m full of fun and joy; 

I try to be a faithful friend 

To every girl and boy! 

(She steps back and all the characters 
form a half circle at stage center and 
join hands, except Mr. NONSENSE 
Book who has again wandered away 
to the librarian’s desk.) 

Aut (Looking out at audience): We’re all 
your friends— your friends and 
helpers! (Mr. NoNSENSE Book now 
comes running back and breaks the 
circle. He is excited and carries sev- 
eral large white posters. These must 
be of stiff cardboard.) 


Mr. Nonsense Boox: Look — look , 


what else I found on the librarian’s 
desk! She made them, I guess, for 


Book Week! (He holds up several 
posters excitedly, and you see the 
printing on some of them. Each 
character takes one. There are eight 
posters and the printing is as follows: 
(1) Joy in Books. (2) Knowledge in 
Books. (3) Fun in Books. (4) Beauty 
in Books. (5) Treat Your Books 
Well. (6) Books Are Friends. (7) 
Books Are Helpers. (8) Take Care of 
Your Books. After each one has a 
poster, he or she holds it high and 
faces the audience.) 
Au (Holding their posters up, smiling 
and ‘shaking their heads peppily): 
Oh, books are friends 
Who bring you cheer; 
We’re good companions 
All the year! 
We bring you joy 
And truth and light; 
We help you all 
To grow up bright! 
(Quick curtain) 


THE END 


Sleeping Beauty 


by Helen Cotts Bennett 


Characters 
Tue Kine 
THE QUEEN 
Tue SEvEN FarriEs 
WIickeEp Farry 
Tue PRINCESS 
SPINNING WoMAN 
GuARD 
PRINCE 
THREE HUNTERS 
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Sertrine: In the Kina’s Palace 

Time: Once Upon a Time 

At Rise: Seven Farrres are grouped 
together talking. 

ist Farry: The King has commanded 
us to appear at this royal palace 
today — 

3RD Farry: And no one seems to know 
the reason! 

2np Farry: The messenger said we 














were to be here at high noon. 

3rD Farry: It is past that time now. 

Ist Farry (Counting): Let me see, we 
are all here, aren’t we? 

4TH Farry: Yes, all except one — 

Ist Farry: Which one is missing? 

4TH Farry: Don’t you remember? The 
Wicked Fairy isn’t here — the one 
who brings everyone such bad luck! 

5rx Farry: Surely you would not ex- 
pect the King to summon her, too. 

6TH Farry: She might bring disaster 
to the entire household! 

5TH Farry: Furthermore, she never 
associates with us! 

47TH Farry (Laughing): At least, not if 
she can help it. 

ist Farry (Seriously): The King must 
have outstanding news for us — 

Goop Farry: Or perhaps an event of 
great importance has taken place. 
(Trumpets blow.) 

Royat Guarp (Calls out): The King 
and Queen and Princess Mary! 

Farries (Jo each other, surprised): 
Princess Mary! (Kine and QuEEN 
enter pushing perambulator, elabor- 
ately adorned with ribbons and bows. 
Farries bow low.) 

KinG: Good Fairies, I know you must 
wonder why you have been sum- 
moned to the royal palace. 

Ist Farry: Indeed, Your Majesty, it 
has caused us great speculation. 

Kine (Smiles): As you can see, since 
your last visit, we have been honored 
with a new little Princess. Princess 
Mary! 

Farrres (Nod at each other; happily): 
Princess Mary. 

Kine: We thought it most fitting and 
proper that you fairies should be the 
godmothers to the little child — 








Queen: And so we have invited you to 
the christening which will be held 
today. 

Goop Farry: We are highly honored, 
Your Majesties! 

2np Farry: Not knowing that this was 
to be a christening we did not bring 
our usual presents — 

Goop Farry: But it is within the power 
of each fairy to bestow, with her 
magic wand, a priceless gift upon the 
little Princess. 

lst Farry: May we render our gifts 
now? 

Kina: Indeed, it will make the Queen 
and myself very happy. (Both go to 
throne at back of stage and sit. Baby 
buggy remains in center of stage.) 

Ist Farry (Raising her wand over car- 
riuyé): Princess Mary, I bestow upon 
you, great beauty — you shall grow 
up to be the fairest person in all the 
world. 

2np Farry (Raising wand): Princess 
Mary, I bestow upon you a disposi- 
tion as sweet as that of an angel. 

3rd Fairy (Raising wand): Princess 
Mary, I bestow upon you a great 
singing voice. 

4TH Farry: Princess Mary, I bestow. 
upon you the gift of good health and 
a joyful spirit. 

57x Farry: Princess Mary, you shall be 
gracious and kind, and help others 
less fortunate than yourself. 

(TH Farry: Princess Mary, you shall 
have great wealth and comforts 
throughout your life. (Commotion 
off stage. WickEep Fairy hobbles in.) 

\wickep Farry (Stamping her foot): 
So, I am not good enough to be in- 
vited to the christening, eh? Be- 
cause I am no longer young and 











beautiful you would not have me, 
eh? Well, the newly born Princess 
shall suffer for this! 

Kine (Rising to his feet): A thousand 
pardons for this mistake, Wicked 
Fairy. We had no idea you were still 
living. 

QUEEN: No one has heard from you for 
over fifty years — not since you shut 
yourself away in the old stone tower. 

Wickep Farry (Still raging): That is no 
excuse! You could have sent a mes- 
senger to find out! I have been 
slighted! But do not forget — I, too, 
can bestow a gift upon the little 
Princess! 

Kine (Tearfully): Please, do not cast a 
wicked spell over the little child. 

Wickep Farry: It will be worse than 
that! (Goes to cradle, raises wand) 
Little Princess, when you become 
full grown, you shall pierce your 
hand while spinning, and you shall 
die of the wound! 

QUEEN (Anziously): Please, please take 
back your wicked gift! 

Kina (Pleading): I will give you my 
land, my kingdom, anything! 

Wicxep Farry (Firmly): My word is 
spoken! It shall be! (Laughing) 
Ha, ha, ha! The little Princess shall 
suffer for your mistake! Ha, ha, ha! 
(Exits) 

Queen (Tearfully): Oh, what can we 
do? Our child has been cursed! 

Kina (Hopelessly): What can we do? 

Goop Farry (Stepping forward): Do 
not grieve too greatly, my King and 
Queen, as yet, I have not bestowed 
my gift upon the little Princess. 

Kine (Pleading): Then take away this 
terrible curse, I beseech you! 

Goop Farry: Unfortunately, I have 





not the power to entirely change the 
ill fortune just wished upon the 
Princess. The Princess will indeed 
pierce her finger with a spindle, but 
she will not die. Instead, she will 
sink into a deep sleep, that will last 
one hundred years. At the end of 
that time, a Prince shall come and 
awaken her. 

QUEEN (Alarmed): A sleep that will 
last one hundred years? 

Kine: Thank you, good Fairy, you 
have done your best to undo this 
terrible deed. However, I believe I 
have a plan that will succeed en- 
tirely. 

Queen: And what is that? 

Kine (Standing, as if giving proclama- 
tion): Henceforth and forever after, I 
forbid all persons in my kingdom to 
spin, or have spinning wheels in 
their homes. If my command is dis- 
regarded, all offending persons will 
meet with instant death! 

QuEEN (Bightening): That is a fine 
plan! If there are no spinning wheels, 
the Princess cannot pierce her finger 
on one. 

Goop Farry (Shaking head): Good 
King and Queen, I hope that this 
will prove true, but alas, a Fairy’s 
gift has never yet been washed 
away by royal commands! 


CURTAIN 
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ScENE 2 
Sertina: A tower-room in the palace, 
fifteen years later. 
At Rise: Sprnnrina Woman is busy at 
a spinning wheel. Tue Princess 
enters. 











SPINNER (Stands up, bows): Welcome 
to my little room, beautiful Princess. 

Princess: Thank you! 

Spinner: How did you find it — it is 
in the very top of the castle tower? 

Princess: I was wandering through the 
castle today, and I found a winding 
stair. It led me to this room. 

SPINNER: So that’s it. Let me look at 
you. I haven’t seen you since you 
were a tiny baby. 

Princess: I am very much of a young 
lady now. 

SPINNER: So you are, and you have 
grown to be most beautiful. 

Princess: Thank you. (Pause) What 
a strange wheel you are working. I 
have not seen any like it before. 

SpinnER: This is a spinning wheel, my 
pretty child. 

Princess: It is a very odd contraption. 
What makes the wheel go around? 
Spinner: The lever here at the bottom. 

See I work it with my foot. 

Princess: How charming. Do let me 
try to work it. 

SPINNER: Oh, Princess, never, never! 
A pretty princess like you should 
never labor with spinning wheels. 

Princess: Oh please, just once. 

SprnneER: It would be better if you just 
sat on that stool and talked with me. 

Princess: But I want to learn to spin. 
You could grant me no greater favor 
than that. 

SpInNER (Laughing): Very well, then, 
if it means so much to you. Here sit 
at the wheel. 

Princess: Oh, this will be such fun. 

SpinnER: Now, take this spindle. 
(Hands spindle to her) 

Princess (Takes it, drops it): Oh, oh, 
I have pierced my finger. 
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SprnneER: Never mind. I often do that. 
It is nothing. 

Princess (Raising hand to forehead): 
But — but I feel as though I were 
going to faint. 

Spinner (Excitedly): I will fetch you 
some water. 

Princess: Hurry. Please hurry. 

SPINNER (With glass of water in hand): 
Here is the water. Princess! Princess! 
Wake up. What can be the matter 
with you? Princess! 

Kine (Entering): Is this the room?(T'o 
GUARD) 

Guarp (Entering also): Yes, I saw her 
climbing the stairs, She must be 
here. 

Kine (To Spinner who has run to 
him): Have you see the Princess? I 
have searched for her everywhere. 

Spinner: She is here, Your Majesty, 
but she suddenly fell in a swoon. 

Kina (Kneeling beside Princess): 
Princess, speak to me! (Pause) 
Woman, what has happened? 

Spinner: I was sitting here spinning 
when — 

Kine (Angrily): Spinning? I com- 
manded every spinning wheel be 
destroyed. You have disobeyed! 

Goop Farry (Entering): So, the cruel 
fairy’s wish has come to pass. The 
Princess has fallen into a deep sleep. 

Kina: Yes, good fairy, it has happened. 
Can’t you do something? 

Goop Farry: I am afraid I can do noth- 
ing. The Princess will sleep one 
hundred years. Nothing can prevent 

it. 

Kine (In despair): But a hundred 
years — by that time everyone in 
this palace will be dead and gone. 
When my poor Princess awakens, 
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she will be entirely alone. 

Goop Farry: That is the only thing I 
can arrange. See, I have my magic 
wand. I will go through this palace 
touching all living things — the 
kitchen maids, the page boys, the 
footmen, even the horses in the 
stables. They, too, shall sleep 
through the hundred years, and all 
shall awaken when she does. 

Kina: That is a good plan, my fairy. 
Please start with me. 

Goop Farry (Touching him): Very 
well. There. 

Kine (Yawns, falls asleep on floor): 
I — am — so — sleepy. 

SPINNER: Touch me, good Fairy. 

Goop Farry (Touching her): There — 
and now you, Guard — there. (Both 
yawn, fall asleep.) 

Goop Farry (Goes to door, looks back): 
Pleasant dreams, everyone! (Softly) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 

Settine: In a forest, one hundred years 
later. 

At Rise: Prince and Turee HUNTERS 
wander on stage. They are tired. 

Prince: We have come a long way. 
Let us stop and rest for awhile. 

Ist Hunter (Sitting): Yes. Our hunt- 
ing has taken us farther in the woods 
than we have ever come before. 

2nD Hunter: It has been many years 
since I passed this way. 

3RD Hunter: And I. The last time I 
was but a boy. A long time that is, 
indeed. 

Prince: Look, do my eyes, perchance, 
see a castle on the top of that hill, 
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there in the distance? 

lst Hunter: Yes, indeed. "Tis said 
that is the castle of some fairy. 

3RD Hunter: Or a monster — no one 
knows. 

Prince (Surprised): What? Has no 
man paid the castle a visit to find 
out? 

Ist Hunter (Shaking head): No one 
has been there for many a year. 
There is a forest about the castle 
that is so thick and thorny, a man 
could not get through. 

3RD HunteR: One would not know a 
castle were there, did the top not 
show above the trees. 

Prince: Truly, it is a castle of mystery. 
I should like to explore it. 

lst Hunter: Prince, more than fifty 
years ago I heard my father say that 
there was in that castle the most 
beautiful princess ever seen. She 
was supposed to be under the spell of 
some fairy, and was to sleep for a 
hundred years. Then she was to be 
awakened by a Prince, who was later 
to marry her. 

Prince: And does no one know if the 
story be true? 

lst Hunter: No one knows for no one 
has been able to reach the castle to 
explore it. 

Prince: Good. Then it will be an ex- 
citing adventure for us. Come, we 
will see what this castle of mystery 
contains! 

CURTAIN 
* * o*” 
ScENE 4 

Setrtine: Same as scene two. The tower 
room, a few days later. 

At Rise: Men are entering room cau- 
tiously, looking around. 








lst Hunter: Prince, ‘let us go no 
further. This castle is haunted, there 
is no doubt about it. 

Prince: Yes, it is all very strange, I 
will agree. But we have fared well, 
so far. 

ist Hunter: ’Tis true, but there is al- 
ways a time when one’s luck fails. 

Prince: Nonsense. You told me the 
forest around this castle was so thick 
and thorny a man couldn’t get 
through. We had no trouble. 

lst Hunter: I can’t understand it. 
Other men have tried before us, and 
they could never gain entrance to 
this place, but for us, the trees and 
bushes seemed to part to let us pass. 

2np Hunter (Afraid): It is magic, 
that’s what — 

3rp Hunter: And the courtyard, filled 
with the bodies of men and animals 
— The guards sitting there with 
their muskets on their shoulders. 
Bah — it gives me the shivers! 

ist Hunter: Ard now, look at this 
room. It is the same as the others. 
Filled with dead people! 

Prince: But they are not dead. 
Haven’t you noticed? 

lst Hunter: Not dead? Then what 
are they? 

Prince: They are sleeping! Look, they 
all have rosy cheeks, and red lips. 
They are far from dead. 

2np Hunter: It’s just what I told you 
— it’s magic! Let’s get out of here. 

3rp Hunter: We can tell by their 
clothing and dress they haven’t 
stirred for a century or more. 

lst Hunter: Prince — 

Prince: Yes? 

lst Hunter: Look who sleeps on 
yonder cot? 





Prince: A sleeping beauty she is, if 
ever my eyes beheld one. 

lst Hunter: There is a guard at her 
feet — 

2nD Hunter: And this must be the 
King — he has a crown on his head. 

Prince: Then she must be the princess 
—the King’s daughter, no doubt. 
But what could have caused this 
strange affair. (Goes toward her.) 

Ist Hunter (Alarmed): Prince, stay 
away from her! Do not touch her! 

Prince: Why? 

lst Hunter: You, too, might come 
under the sleeping spell. 

Prince (Looks at her): I am not afraid. 
I will see if I can awaken her. 

2nD Hunter: Prince, I implore you — 
do not touch these sleeping people. 

Prince: I cannot leave this beauty 
now. I have fallen quite in love with 
her. 

Ist HUNTER (Anziously): Prince, have 
you gone out of your mind? 

Prince: I am going to take her hand. 
There. (Takes it) She is warm and 
very much alive. ’ 

2npD Hunter (Alarmed): She moved 
her hand. I saw her. Let us flee for 
our lives. 

lst Hunter: Yes, she might be a 
witch. 

Prince: Nonsense! A witch could not 
be so fair. Go if you must, but I 
shall stay. 

lst Hunter (To others): Let us wait 
outside the door. (All go to door) 

2np Hunter (Looks back): Prince, you 
are so foolhardy. (HuntTErs ezit) 

Prince: I will shake her gently. (Softly) 
Princess, Princess, awaken! (PrRinc- 
Ess yawns, and makes sounds of 
awakening.) 
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Prince: You are really coming to life. 
Open you eyes. 

Princess (Yawns. Opens eyes) O — 
how —sleepy—I—am! (Slowly) 

Kine (Awakes and yawns. Sees the 
Prince) Why, you must be the 
Prince. I thought you would never 
get here. 

Prince: Have you been sleeping long? 

Kine: Oh, a hundred years or more. 

Guarp (Yawning): Oh, hum! What a 
long sleep for a guard. I must be 
about my duties. (He goes out.) 

Kine (To Prince): You have shown 
great bravery to come here and 


rescue us from the curse of the 
Wicked Fairy. To reward you for 
your courage, you may have any- 
thing within my power. 

Prince: There is just one thing I desire, 
Your’Majesty. 

Kine (Jovially): Yes, yes, I know — 
the hand of my daughter in marriage. 
Well, it shail be granted, and with 
her goes my entire kingdom for you 
to rule. 

Prince (Happily): Thank you, sir! 

~ And I’m sure we'll live happily to- 
gether forever after! (Curtain falls.) 

THE END 


Vozces of America 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 

JouN Pau. JONES 

ADMIRAL DEWEY 

GENERAL CUSTER 

ComMoDORE PERRY 

CapTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE 

GENERAL GRANT 

GENERAL LEE 

Sertine: A city park with a back- 

ground of trees. There are eight 
statues in the park, one of GEORGE 
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by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

Characters WASHINGTON at right, one of JoHN 
SuE Pau Jones at left, and between them, 
JOHNNIE across the stage there are statues of 
‘ JANE GENERAL CusTER, GENERAL GRANT, 
PETE GENERAL LEE, CAPTAIN JAMES Law- 
BILL RENCE, ADMIRAL Dewey and Com- 

Mary MODORE PERRY. 
Bos At Rise: In the foreground are eight 
DorotTuy children, four boys and four girls, 


grouped around a picnic table. They 
are just finishing eating. There is 
laughter and chatter. 

Sur: My, I couldn’t eat another thing! 

JoHNNIB: I could — and I’m going to. 
(He reaches for a cookie from a paper 
plate.) Just one more of your 
Mom’s cookies, Sue. 

JANE: It was certainly nice of our folks 
to let us have this picnic after the 


parade. 













































Pete: I’ll say —it’s been more fun 
than a circus. I think I'll have 
another hard-boiled egg. (He reaches 
for tt.) 

Britt: Wasn’t the parade wonderful, 
though? 

Mary: Yes—and I felt so proud 
marching with all those veterans of 
other wars. 

Bos: Don’t forget — there were some 
veterans right from this war— 
some of those men just got back from 
Italy. 

Mary: And there we were — marching 
right along with all of them — just 
little kids like us. 

Prete: Say, what do you mean — little 
kids? Besides, didn’t we collect 
more scrap and stuff than anyone 
else in town? That’s why they asked 
us to march in the parade. 

JOHNNIE: But I wish we could really 
march for our country —be real 
soldiers. 

Dorotuy: You'll have to wait a while 
for that, Johnnie. (Yawning) Oh, 
but I’m sleepy. It must be all those 
miles we walked. 

JANE: I suppose we really ought to be 
starting for home. 

Bos: But our folks told us we could 
stay until it began to get dark. 

Pere: Well, it is getting dark — but I 
guess we can wait a little while yet. 

Dorotuy: Where are you going, Mary? 
(Mary has wandered away from the 
others and is staring up at the statue 
of GEORGE WASHINGTON.) 

Mary: Just looking at these statues 
again. This one of Washington — 
in the twilight like this — he — he 
almost seems real .. . 

Sur (Looking around at some of the 


other statues): They ‘all do. My, 
there’s John Paul Jones and General 
Grant and General Lee — 

JOHNNIE: And Custer and Admiral 
Dewey and Commodore Perry — 
Brit: And Captain James Lawrence. 
Some great men all right. I don’t 
know what this country would have 

done without them. 

Mary (Wistfully): I—I wonder if 
they were marching too—I mean 
in the parade today? 

Prete (A realist): Hey, how could they 
march today? They’re dead. 

WasHINGTON (Slowly): What did you 
say? (The children all jump and look 
around the park.) 

Mary: Did — did you hear someone 
speak? 

JOHNNIE: Well — well, Pete spoke. 

Mary: No, I heard someone else. I 
thought — 

Bru: It — it must have been just your 
imagination. 

Bos: Sure — sure, that was it. There 
isn’t anyone here but us. (There is 
silence for a moment. Then all the 
statues speak quickly, one after the 
other.) 

Wasuineton: If we desire to secure 
peace it must be known that we are 
at all times ready for war. 

Jongs: I have not yet begun to fight! 

Dewey: You may fire when ready, 
Gridley. 

Custer: I will meet you on your own 
terms, Sitting Bull. 

Perry: We have met the enemy and 
they are ours. 

LAWRENCE: Don’t give up the ship. 

Grant: We will fight it out along this 
line if it takes all summer. 

Lez: I was sent here to do certain work 
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and I shall do it. (There is silence 
for just a moment.) 

Pere: Say, I—I’m getting out of 
here. I know that much. 

Mary: No — wait, Pete — 

Sus: But these statues, Mary —they’re 
— they’re talking! 

Mary: I know — and they said some 
of the things we remember them by. 
Did you hear John Paul Jones say: 
“T have not yet begun to fight’’? 

Pete: I heard all I wanted to. Statues 
don’t talk. They —they must be 
ghosts. 

WASHINGTON: Wait a moment, Pete — 
we’re not really ghosts. 

Pete: But you— you must be. You 
lived a long time ago, and — and 
well, you know what I mean. 

CusTER: You mean we’re dead? 

JANE: Are — are you General Custer— 
that fought the Indians? 

Custer: Yes, and I’m not surprised 
you think I’m dead — that all of us 
are dead. The strange thing is — 
that we aren’t, really. 

Bos: You aren’t? 

Custer: Of course not. Our spirits 
live on. 

WASHINGTON: General Custer is right. 
For instance, take John Paul Jones. 
Don’t you think his spirit is always 
with the Navy? 

Jonss: Yes, sir! Never a ship that sails 
but what she has my blessing. I re- 
member when I hoisted the first 
American flag on my good ship, the 
Ranger — and then I remember the 
Bon Homme Richard — how I re- 
member her! Now, there was a 
ship — 

Bru: I’ve heard about the Bon 

Homme Richard and her battle with 


the Serapis. 

Jones: And have you heard about 
Captain James Lawrence and how 
he said: “Don’t give up the ship’’? 

LAWRENCE: Of course they know me. 
I’ll wager they can even tell me the 
name of my ship. 

Sur: The Chesapeake. Oh, we’ve heard 
all about you, Captain Lawrence. 
Mary: And you, too, Admiral Dewey. 
We’ve read all about the way you 
led your squadron into Manilla Bay. 

We could never forget you. 

Dewey: I am glad to be remembered. 
Do you know this other old sea dog 
— Commodore Perry? 

Dorotuy: Commodore Perry, what 
you said always thrills me — “We 
have met the enemy and they are 
ours.” 

Perry: I hear the boys in this present 
war are making history already by 
some of their remarks. Didn’t one 
of them say: “Saw sub—sank 
same.”’ 

Bos: Sure — a navy flier. 

Perry: Well, I don’t understand it 
exactly but it has a ring to it that I 
like. Typical Navy. 

Grant: Well, of course the Navy is all 
right — 

Perry: Ah, General Grant has been 
heard from. 

Grant: But there’s a great deal to be 
said for the Army. Now, you take 
my friend, General Lee — 

Mary: Your friend? Are you two 
friends? 

Grant: Of course we are. Once we 
fought on different sides, but because 
we fought, America was welded to- 
gether stronger than ever. Am I 
correct, General Lee? 
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Lee: Of course you are, sir. You’re an 
officer and a gentleman, General 
Grant. 

Pete: Gee, you know, I always thought 
you fellows who won great battles or 
fought for America would be kind of 
— well, what I mean is — that you’d 
be different from other folks. 

WasHINGTON: Not at all. We were 
just ordinary people. Of course we 
like to think we did our part to make 
our country great, to establish tradi- 
tions just as you boys and girls can 
do some day, but we wish you’d 
think of us not as heroes whom they 
made statues of but as real people 
whom you can feel you know. 

JOHNNIE: I do — now. But if America 
is in trouble or has a fight on her 
hands, can you fellas help any? 

Custer: Certainly we can help. 

WASHINGTON: Whenever our country 
needs us, we're right on hand — 
somewhere in the background, of 
course, but we’re always there. You 
wondered a while ago if we were 
marching today — well, we were. 
Whenever America marches, we 
march with her. 

Jones: Just because you see us in 
stone like this doesn’t mean we're 
dead. Our spirits live on. 





Dewey: Our spirit is the spirit of 
America. 

Perry: We march with Americ: — 

LawRENCE: Helping to make her 
brave — giving her courage. 

Mary: We wish that we could do more 
for our country — 

JOHNNIE: We marched in the parade 
today but we’d like to really march 
— help our country fight. 

Bru: Be a soldier — 

Bos: Or a sailor — 

Pete: Or a Marine. 

Sur: We’d like to do more — we col- 
lect scrap — 

JaNE: And buy all the war stamps we 
can — 

Dorotuy: But we'd like to really 
march for our country. 

Grant: You can march for your coun- 
try without going to war. 

Ler: Yes — by doing the things you 
are doing — and by something more. 
By helping to keep up the ideals we 
fought for — bravery and courage — 

WasuinoTon: And freedom — and the 
blessings of liberty. It depends on 
you — each one of you, for America 
is only as strong — remember — as 
we, her people, make her. 


THE END 


er’ 

















Part Three Grades 1, 2, 3 
Not So Simple Semon 
by Claribel Spamer 
Characters They always taste especially good. 
Sithdven Olin (He approaches Bird and reaches out 
Dennis ts ainerary salt on it. It hops two hops 
Dickey Brrp ii 
J Dickey Brrp: 
a You can’t kill me, you simple dunce! 
JILL Raes 
It’s time that you were told for once. 
OLp WoMAN IN THE SHOE 
il (Hops offstage at left.) 
Simon (Shrugging his shoulders): 
Serrinc: Anywhere, anytime. Out- Oh well, I’ll eat some other time. 
doors. I wouldn’t want to do a crime. 
At Rise: Smmpce Simon enters from the (Jack and Jiu enter from right, carry- 
left and the Preman from the right. ing their pail. Simon looks at the 
Smmon: pail.) 


I am going to the fair. 

Will you let me taste your ware? 

For I’m hungry as can be. 

A pie would taste so good to me! 
PIEMAN: 

My pie will fill you till you burst, 

But I must have a penny first. 
Son (Feeling in his pockets): 

I’m sorry, but I haven’t one. 

Won’t you give me one small bun? 
PreMan (With disgust): You are just 

a simpleton! (PreMaNn continues his 

way, and goes offstage at left.) 
Smon (Pulling a salt cellar from his 

pocket) : 

To catch a bird I cannot fail; 

I’ll put some salt upon his tail. 

I’ll roast it then upon a spit, 

And I won’t starve a single bit. 

(Dickey Brrp enters from right, hop- 

ping.) 

What luck! A Dickey Bird for food. 
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Say, I wonder if you two 
Would loan that pail, when you get 
through? 
JACK: 
We are going to climb a hill. 
Why, my friend? What is your will? 
Smmon: 
I thought in it you’d let me fish; 
To catch a whale is what I wish. 
Jim (Laughing): 
You'll never catch a whale that way. 
You’d better go down to the bay. 
(They exit at left.) 
Smmon: 
Everybody thinks I’m dumb, 
And spares me not the slightest 
crumb. 
I’ll go and ride the spotted cow 
And show the world that I know 
how. 
(Exits at right. Oup WoMAN IN THE 
Suor enters from the lefi.) 





Oxtp Woman (Shading her eyes with her 
hand and looking all around): 
Oh dear, I don’t know what to do; 
My children wander from my Shoe. 
(Laughter offstage.) 
I wonder what is all the fun. 
Here comes a boy. Is he my son? 
(Enter StmptE Simon, rubbing his 
Singer.) 
O_p Woman: 
If you’re my child, go home to bed. 
(Seeing his finger) 
Oh my! Your finger must have bled. 
Simon (Sorrowfully): 
If you’re my Mom, I’m glad I’m 
found. 
The cow threw me upon the ground. 
And to pick plums I touched a 
thistle; 
It pricked so much it made me 
whistle. (Sucks his finger) 
OLp Woman: 
Plums grow not on a bush or vine, 
And you are not a son of mine. 
My children have more brains than 
you; 
You’re Simple Simon through and 
through. 
Smon (Crossly): 
I’ll prove that I am smart and bright; 
I'll help you, and I’ll do it right. 
Give me an errand I can run; 
I’ll do it fast and make it fun. 
O_p Woman: 
Go get me water; sift it first, 
For I have had an awful thirst. 
(SmmpLe Srmon starts to go. OLD 
Woman laughs.) 
Water can’t be sifted, Sime! 
You surely have an awful time! 
(Suwon sits down and almost cries.) 








Srmwon: 
I’m just a stupid butt of scorn. 
I wish I never had been born! 
(Mary enters from the left.) 
Mary: 

Hello, Old Woman. Who’s the boy? 
He seems completely without joy. 
Otp Woman: Poor Simon! He is 

simple, lass. 
Mary: 
Well, then he ought to join my class. 
Right now I’m on my way to school 
And that’s the place for any fool. 
Smon (Jumping up joyfully): 
Will you teach me how to buy 
Cake and tarts and apple pie? 
Mary: 
Yes, and teach you not to try 
To catch the little birds that fly. 
Sruon: Will they teach me how to fish? 
Mary: 
I’m sure they’ll do it, if you wish. 
They’ll teach you thistles grow on 
leas 
But plums and peaches grow on trees. 
Srwon: 
They’ll teach me water will not sift; 
It runs through sieves you try to lift. 
(He takes Mary’s hand and walks 
beside her toward the right. Woman 
goes toward the left, looking for her 
children. Mary turns back toward 
her.) 
Mary: 
If a lamb should come along, 
Though in school lambs don’t belong, 
We don’t think it very wrong. 
Outp Woman (Nodding and smiling): 
I will let him follow you. 
He will wait till school is through. 
(They exit.) 
THE END 
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And Sew On 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
ELSPETH 
ELIZABETH 
ANNABETH 
Mary ANNE 
Parry Lou 
LitrLe BROTHER 
LITTLE SISTER 
TEACHER 

SETTING: A sewing class. 

At Rise: CHILDREN are seated around 
a large table. Each holds a bit of cloth 
on which she is laboriously stitching. 
TeacHER walks around examining 
their work. LirtLE BRoTHER has lost 
two buttons off his shirt so that he has 
to hold on to his pants to keep them 
from falling down. LirrTiE SISTER 
has a large ugly tear in her dress, and 
the hem of her dress has slipped. 

TEACHER: 

Now Elspeth and Elizabeth 
And little Patty Lou, 
And Annabeth, come over here, 
And Mary Anne, come, too, 
For you must learn right here and 
now 
To sew a stitch so fine, 
Because you’ve heard it said, my 
dears, 
“A stitch in time saves nine.” 
Exspeta (Crossly, as she throws aside 
her work): 
I hate to sew! I want to go 
And play with my new dollie. 
To learn to sew, if you must know, 
I think is just plain folly. 





EvizaBETH (Plaintively): 
Dear Teacher, I don’t want to learn 
To sew a seam today. 
The weather is so fine and bright 
That I’d much rather play. 
ANNABETH (Pleadingly): 
Please, Teacher dear, don’t keep us 
here 
When we don’t want to sew. 
Children need to play a lot 
Well and strong to grow. 
Mary ANNE (Tossing her work aside): 
To learn to sew seems silly. 
It’s just a waste of time. 
The things I’m sewing I could buy 
In the Five and Dime. 
Patry Lou (Throws down her sewing 
and steps on it): 
Maybe when I’m quite grown up 
I'll learn to sew some day 
But now I’m just a little girl 
And only want to play. 
(Enter LittLe Brotuer and LITTLE 
Sister. Both are crying, and he puts 
first one fist then the other up to his 
eyes, but hurriedly shifts for fear he 
will lose his trousers. They stop cry- 
ing to sing to the tune of “Three Blind 
Mice’’): 
We fell down! We fell down. 
Both of us had an accident 
And look what happened as down 
we went 
When we fell down. 
LitTLE BRorueEr: 
I lost two buttons off my shirt. 
If I don’t hold on tight 








My pants will fall right off of me. 
I surely am a sight. 
LITTLE SISTER: 
I’ve ripped my seam, and torn a hole 
Right in my nice new dress. 
My Mummy will be awful cross 
Because I’m such a mess. 
LiTTLe BROTHER: 
Oh, please! Oh, please! 
someone sew 
My buttons on for me? 
LITTLE SISTER: 
If somebody would mend my dress 
How happy I would be. 
TEACHER: 
Now, Annabeth and Mary Anne, 
Don’t just stand there and pout. 
Elspeth and Elizabeth, 
Perhaps you'll help them out. 
(They shake their heads) 
Sweet Patty Lou, then maybe you 
Will help out with some stitches 
Or else poor little Brother here 
Will surely lose his breeches. 
Patry Lou (Threads her needle): You 
bet I will! 
ANNABETH (Gets out her needle and 


Won’t 


“— 





thread): And I will, too. 

Exspretu (Threading her needle): And I 
will see what I can do. 

EizaBetu (Starts to sew the rip in 
Little Sister’s dress): 
Ho hum! I wouldn’t like to wear 

Such a very ugly tear. 

Mary Anne (Threads her needle): 
Then I must also change my mind. 
I certainly can’t tag behind. 
When we really want to sew 
We all sew very well, you know. 
Little Brother, come here, do. 
I’ll sew your buttons on for you. 
(They all sew very diligently, singing 
to the tune of “Daisy Bell.’’) 
Sew, sew, sew, sew, 
We really like to sew 
When we have to mend things like 

this, you know, 

For we don’t like rags and tatters. 
It’s neatness, folks, that matters. 
And so we sew as On we go. 
And so on we sew, sew, sew. 


THE END 














Characters 
THREE LitrLE Mice 
THREE LitrLe KITTENS 
TuRKEY GOBBLER 
THREE LITTLE CHILDREN 
Sertina: A kitchen. On the table are a 
pie, a cheese, a plum pudding, and 
bread. Doors and mouse holes, rear. 
At Rise: Enter Turee Litrte Mice. 
Mice: 
Three little mice came out one night 
To see what they could see. 
ist Movse: Tomorrow will be Thanks- 
giving Day. 
2npd Movse: There will be lots of 
things to eat. 
3RD Mouse: And we’re hungry as we 
can be. 
lst Movss: I see a big round pie. 
2nD Movsz: I see a big yellow cheese. 
3RD Movssz: I see a big plum pudding. 
ist Mouss: I will nibble little scallops 
around the pie. 
2nd Movss: I will nibble little holes 
in the cheese. 
3rD Movss: I will nibble a round hole 
right through the middle of the pud- 
ding. (Mice start to nibble. Enter 
Taree LittLe Kitrens.) 
KITTENS: 
Three little kittens got up one night. 
They heard a funny sound. 
ist Kirren: I smell a mouse. 
2np Kitren: They are eating our 
goodies. 
3ep Kirren: Let’s chase them round 
and round. 


Thanksgiving Night 


by Alice Very 


(Krrrens chase Mick around kitchen 
and into holes. Enter TurKEY Gos- 
BLER.) 
TURKEY: 
Who is making all this racket? 
Don’t you know that I am King? 
Be quiet, little kittens, 
And you may hear me sing. 
KITTENs: 
We'll be still as little mice 
And listen to him sing. 
TURKEY: 
I am the King of Thanksgiving. 
Gobble, gobble, gobble! 
1st Krrren: Thank you for your song. 
2np Kitten: We can all sing too. 
3rD Kirren: Would you like to hear 
us? 
KittrEens: Me-oow, me-oow, me-oow! 
Mice (From holes): Squeak, squeak, 
squeak! — 
TURKEY: 
Gobble, gobble, gobble! 
Be quiet when I speak 
Or you will get in trouble. 
KitrEns: Somebody is coming. 
Mice: We'd better run and hide. 
Turkey: I will run outside. (All run 
out. Enter Turee Litrie Cai.- 
DREN.) 
CHILDREN: 
Three little children on Thanksgiv- 
ing night 
Heard such a racket they thought it 
was light. 
lst Curtp: What was that? 
2np Cup: Is someone here? 






































3rpD CxuiLtp: No, there’s nobody in 1st Curtp: But the pie is there. 









sight. 2np Curip: And the cheese is there. 
lst Cuitp: Are the goodies gone? 3RD Cuitp: And the pudding is there. 
2npD CuILp: Oh dear! CHILDREN: What do we care? 
3RD CuiLpD: Look, here’s everything all 1st Curb: Little mice are very nice. 
right. 2nD CuHILp: Let’s leave them all some 
lst Cuiip: There are little scallops all crumbs of bread. (CHILDREN scatter 
around the pie. crumbs over floor.) 
2np CuiLp: There are little holes all 3rp CurLpREN: Goodnight, we’re going 
through the cheese. back to bed. 
3RrD Curb: There is a round hole right 
through the middle of the pudding. THE END 














Part Four 


Plays for Victory 





Trial by Fury 


by June Bingham 


Characters 
Mr. SpeENDER Brasi, the villain 
JUDGE 
PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 
Court CLERK 
Mary, a young girl 
Mrs. JONES, a young matron 
Mrs. Smita, a young grandmother 
Voice offstage 

SETTING: An empty stage. 

BreFrorE Rise: Audience hears voices 
behind curtain or screen, but sees no 
one. 

SPENDER (Calling): Herr Hitler! Herr 
Hitler! 

Voice: Go ahead, Squander Bug. 
The circuit is open. 

SPENDER: Master, this is Squander 
Bug. Number 453 reporting. I’m 
ready to start work in X (Substitute 
name of your town). 

Voicz: The Fuhrer wishes to know 
whether you are going to attack the 
men, or the women, this time. 

SpENDER: Ask him what he wants me 
to do. 

Voice: He says by all means to go after 
the women — that 85 per cent of the 
income of those decadent United 
States people is in the hands of 


women. 

SpenpER: Oh, that’s great! Because 
the women are much the easiest! I 
shall start right away. Heil Hitler! 

Voice: The circuit is closed now. Good 
luck, Squander Bug. 
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SPENDER: Thank you — 

Voice (Lowered conspiratorially): Tell 
me. What disguise will you use to 
get the women? 

SPENDER: What a foolish question. I 
shall be a man, of course. A man 
with charm and persuasion. A very 
handsome man. (Some time after 
this speech the curtain rises and the 
play goes on.) 

Sertine: A Courtroom. 

At Rise: The three ladies are seated on 
the chairs, whispering anxiously to 
one another. There is an empty chair 
between the ladies and the audience. 
The ProsecuTING ATTORNEY 18 pac- 
ing the stage, glancing nervously at 
his brief — the CiERK is behind the 
JupGr’s desk, arranging papers. Con- 
spicuously he puts the Bible on corner 
of desk nearest to prisoner’s bar. 

CierRK (Putting finishing touches to 
desk, then picking up gavel, pounds): 
Oyez, oyez, the Court of Special Ses- 
sions is about to open. Rise and 
make way for the court. (Everyone 
rises. If possible the audience should 
be asked to rise, too, to make it feel a 
part of the court.) 

JupeE (Stalks in across the stage and 
over to his desk. Takes gavel from 
CLERK, pounds once): The Court will 
come to order. (Motions everyone to 
sit and sits himself.) Proceed with 
the first case. 

CuiERK (Reading from sheet): The first 


case is the U. S. versus Spender 
Brash. 

Jupce: Admit the prisoner. (CLERK 
goes stage left and comes back with 
SPENDER. SPENDER stalks in, brief- 
case under arm. He goes over to the 
ladies and bows low to them. They all 
smirk up at him. He puts down brief- 
case on chair nearest to audience and 
then takes a stance.) 

JupGE (7J'0 SPENDER): Where is your 
attorney, Sir? 

SpenDER: Attorney? I need no at- 
torney. I defend myself. 

JupGce: Very well. (To PRosEcUTING 
ATTORNEY) Proceed, Sir, with the 
Complaint. 

Prosecutor (Stands fairly far back so 
as to address both the JupGE and the 
audience): Your honor, ladies, and 
gentlemen. The prisoner here, Mr. 
Spender Brash, has been appre- 
hended for corrupting the morals of 
these three ladies. Let me hasten to 
assure you that the word “corrup- 
tion” is not being used here in the 
conventional sense — that kind of 
case goes before another court. But 
this kind of corruption is in a way 
even more evil because it is more 
harmful to the whole country. It — 

Spenper (Excitedly): I object, Your 
Honor. What happens to three indi- 
viduals, particularly three women, 
has nothing to do with the welfare 
of the country. 

JupcE (Sternly): Objection overruled. 
In a democracy the weakening of 
three individuals, three citizens, is a 
weakening of the whole. Proceed 
with the complaint. 

Prosecutor: The method of my com- 
plaint, your honor, is a little un- 
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orthodox. I shall make no further 
charges now, but shall allow my 
witnesses to speak for themselves. 

JupGE: Very well, then. Call the first 
witness. 

Prosecutor: Miss Mary Pool. (Mary 
goes behind the bar and the CLERK ad- 
ministers the oath quickly and in 
whispers. Her hand rests on the Bible. 
CLERK nods to PRosEcuTOR to pro- 
ceed. PROSECUTOR approaches Mary) 
Your name? 

Mary: Mary Pool. 

Prosecutor: Your age, Miss Pool? 

Mary: Eighteen. 

Prosecutor: Where do you live? 

Mary: At home with my parents. 

Prosecutor: Do you work? 

Mary: Yes; I am a sales girl at X 
(Substitute name of local store.) 

Prosecutor: How much of your salary 
were you putting into Payroll Sav- 
ings before you met Mr. Brash? 

Mary: Seventy-five per cent. 

Prosecutor: How could you afford to 
do that? 

Mary: Because I was living with my 
family and had no expenses. I didn’t 
have to pay for room or board. 

Prosecutor: Did you also buy War 
Stamps on the side? 

Mary: Oh, sure, every time I went to 
the bank or to the movies. 

Prosecutor: And since you met Mr. 
Brash? What has happened to your 
bond-buying? my 

Mary (Belligerently): Well, I had to 
cancel my Payroll Savings — 

Prosecutor: You had to. Tell us in 
your own words why that was. 

Mary: Well, when I met Mr. Brash, I 
was looking awfully dowdy — 

Prosecutor: Did you think you 




















looked dowdy or did he point it out? 

Mary: He pointed it out — and asked 
how a young, unmarried girl could 
hope to find a husband if she was so 
badly dressed. Then he was swell to 
me and gave me a tip about a beauti- 
ful green suit on sale that day. 

Prosecutor: Did you buy it? 

Mary: Of course. 

Prosecutor: And did you have any 
accessories to go with it? 

Mary: Well, not exactly — I thought 
[ could make my old ones do — but 
the next time I met Mr. Spender he 
pointed out how I was ruining the 
chicness of the suit by wearing the 
wrong hat and gloves and bag — 

Prosecutor: Did you buy new ones? 

Mary: Yes, I did. 

Prosecutor: Did you buy any War 
Stamps when you went to the store 
for all those accessories? 

Mary: I couldn’t. I had hardly enough 
money as it was. 

Prosecutor: I see. And when was the 
last time you saw Mr. Brash? 

Mary: Oh, it was just the day before I 
was giving a party — and Mr. Brash 
gave me a lot of wonderful ideas 
about improving it. 

Prosecutor: Like what? 

Mary: Oh, he told me where I could 
get a ham without spending points— 
and he suggested baked alaska in- 
stead of fruit for dessert — and bak- 
ery rolls instead of home-made 
biscuits and then he told me 
where I could buy some elegant place 
cards and table decorations. 

Prosecutor: And what did you wear? 

Mary: Oh, yes; Mr. Spender pointed 
out a gorgeous velvet tea-gown — 
it’s wine-colored with fur around the 





bottom. 

Prosecutor: Don’t you think that 
trailing fur on the ground is a little 
wasteful in wartime? 

Mary: Well, as Mr. Brash said, every- 
one is out for himself or herself, war 
or no war — and if I don’t take care 
of me, then no one will. 

Prosecutor: Don’t you ever think of 
the soldiers and sailors and marines 
who are laying down their lives this 
minute to take care of you? 

Mary: Well, as a matter of fact, I did 
say something about that to Mr. 
Brash — but he just asked whether 
I’d rather run my life for men who 
would never see me, or charm the 
ones I meet. And also he pointed out 
that the more gorgeous I was to look 
at the more I was improving the 
morale of the boys here at home. 

Prosecutor: Thank you Miss Pool. 
(Turns to SPENDER.) 

JupGE: Your witness, Mr. Brash. 

SPENDER (Advances): Miss Pool, did I 
use the slightest coercion on you or 
did you agree with me of your own 
free will? 

Mary: I agreed with you of my own 
free will, of course. 

SpenperR: Thank you. That’s all, 
Your Honor. (Mary rises and goes 
back to her seat.) 

Prosecutor: Your Honor, my next 
witness is Mrs. Jones. (Mrs. Jonrs 
rises and goes to witness chair, lays 
hand on Bible while CLERK rapidly 
administers oath.) Mrs. Jones, where 
does your husband work? 

Mrs. Jones: At the X plant (Sub- 
stitute name of local factory.) 

Prosecutor: Tell us what you were 
doing before you met Mr. Brash. 





Mrs. Jones: Oh, honestly, I hate to 
even talk about it. I was doing all 
the housework and saving every cent 
I could and working for the Red 
Cross five days a week — 

Prosecutor: Can you tell us what Mr. 
Brash said which made you change 
your ways? 

Mars. Jongs: Of course I can. What he 
said makes a lot of sense. He said 
my husband’s friends were all look- 
ing down on him because they 
thought he wasn’t making enough 
money for me to afford a maid — 
And he also pointed out that the 
only reason my busband works so 
hard is so that I can have things — 
and when I put that money into 
bonds, it’s like stabbing him in the 
back. 

Prosecutor: Did you argue at all? 

Mrs. JonEs: Well, a little bit. I told 
Mr. Brash about the wonderful car 
and washing machine and trip we 
were going to buy after the war with 
our bond money .. . 

Prosecutor: And what did Mr. Brash 
say? 

Mrs. Jones: Well, he said I had no 
proof that those things were coming 
back on the market — and that I’d 
better buy up what there was right 
now instead of waiting blindly. 

ProsecuToR: But don’t you have any 
faith in your country? 

Mrs. Jones: Well, as Mr. Brash says, 
it’s not the country as a whole that 
you have to fear, it’s your next-door 
neighbor. She’s the one who’s going 
to dash to the store and buy up all 
there is... 

Prosecutor: But, Mrs. Jones, have 
you found it in your experience that 





your neighbor will cut you out that 
way? 

Mrs. Jones: I should say not. My 
neighbors are just as nice as they 
can be. 

ProsecuToR: What makes you think 
they’ll change, then? 

Mrs. Jones: Oh, they won’t change, 
I’m sure. But after all, we might 
move. 

Prosecutor: I see. And now, Mrs. 
Jones, tell us briefly how Mr. Brash 
made you stop your Red Cross work. 

SpenpER: Your Honor! I object! I 
didn’t make her. 

JupGE: Objection sustained. 

Prosecutor: Very well, then. How 
did Mr. Brash convince you? 

Mrs. Jongs: Oh, he just pointed out 
what a waste of time it was for me to 
roll bandages. How there are plenty 
of other people to do work like that. 

Prosecutor: Thank you, Mrs. Jones. 
That’s all from the Presecution. 

Jupce: Mr. Brash? 

SPENDER: Mrs. Jones, you agreed with 
me of your own free will, didn’t you? 
I used no coercion? 

Mrs. Jones (Smiling at him): None. 

SpENDER: That is all, Your Honor. 

Jupce (Jo Prosecutor): Any more 
witnesses? 

Prosecutor: Just one, Your Honor, 
Mrs. Smith. (Mrs. Smrru rises and 
goes to witness chair which Mrs. 
Jones vacates. Mrs. JONES goes 
back to her seat. CumRK rapidly ad- 
ministers oath to Mrs. Smita. Her 
hand rests on the Bible.) Mrs. Smith, 
tell us where you’ve been living until 
recently. 

Mrs. Situ: Well, I’ve been living 
with my daughter-in-law since my 

















son enlisted. 

Prosecutor: What was your function 
in the house? 

Mrs. Smiru: Oh, I did everything. I 
helped with the cooking and the 
housework and took care of my 
grandson while my daughter-in-law 
worked at X. (Substitute name of 
local war factory.) 

ProsEcuToR: And now where do you 
live? What kind of place? 

Mrs. Smitu: Oh, I have a beautiful 
little apartment — a little expensive 
— but just darling. 

Prosecutor: And why did you move? 

Mrs. Smitu: Because Mr. Brash told 
me some of the things my daughter- 
in-law was saying about me— 
boasting how she’d gotten me, a 
maid for nothing. 

Prosecutor: Have you ever heard 
from anyone else of your daughter- 
in-law saying an unkind thing be- 
hind your back. Or has she ever 
said them to your face, for that 
matter? 

Mrs. Smits (Reluctantly): No... 

Prosecutor: And since you left, is it 
true that she has had to give up her 
job? 

Mrs. Smita: Yes. 

Prosecutor: And that she now is 
completely alone with the baby? 
Mrs. Smitu: Well, that’s the way it 
goes. After all it’s my son who left 

her all alone originally. 

Prosecutor: Yes; but didn’t he go off 
to fight for his country thinking his 
wife could rely on you when the 
baby came? 

Mrs. Situ: Well, my goodness, she 
can rely on me! Why, she doesn’t 
have to buy a stitch of outer clothing 


for the baby. I’ve sent him the most 
beautiful little suits and an em- 
broidered hat and coat... 

Prosecutor: And how did you have 
money for all those things and your 
apartment too? 

Mrs. Suitu: Oh, I just stopped buying 
bonds. 

Prosecutor (Ezciiedly): But don’t you 
know what that does to our whole 
economy when people start spend- 
ing wildly like that? It makes the 
forces of inflation that more danger- 
out; . It... 

SpenDER: Your Honor, I object. The 
Attorney has no right to prejudice 
the Court by his own opinions. 

JupGE: Objection sustained — (Low 
voice) — though I hate to do it. 

Prosecutor: And the purpose of these 
beautiful clothes for your grandson? 

Mrs. Saito: Well, I’m not going to 
have the children on the block better 
dressed then he is. As it is, you 
should see the state of his under- 
clothes. 

Prosecutor: Well, why didn’t you 
buy him underclothes, then? 

Mrs. Situ: Oh, they don’t show — 
and besides, his mother can get him 
something, can’t she? 

PRrosEcuTor: Just one more question, 
Mrs. Smith. Has this complete 
change in your outlook come about 
since talking to Mr. Brash? 

Mrs. Smita: Yes, indeed. He’s a very 
nice young man — he’s the one who 
brought me to my senses. 

JupGe: Mr. Brash? 

SPENDER: No questions, Your Honor. 

JupGE: Very well, then. What’s your 
answer to this complaint? 

SpenDER (Mrs. Situ retires and 
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BrasxH marches with great dignity up 
to the bar. CuiERK holds out Bible. 
SPENDER puts his hand on it and 
pulls it away as if it had been burnt.) 
What is that? 

CuiEerK: The Bible, Sir. 

SpenpDER: So that’s what it’s like. 
(Gingerly puts his hand back on it.) 
CLERK: Repeat after me: I swear to 
tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help me 

God. 

SpENDER: I swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help me Hit — God. 

JupGE: Proceed, Mr. Brash, with your 
defense. You have been accused of 
corrupting these three ladies. 

SPENDER: Your Honor, ladies, and 
gentlemen of the court. I stand in- 
nocent. As you have heard each of 
these ladies swear, I did not coerce 
them. I merely talked to them. 
The fact that they went out and 
altered their lives after I had talked 
to them does not mean that I was 
eloquent. It means that there was 
something in each of them which 
agreed with what I said. But I 
contend, Your Honor, that the moti- 
vation for changing their lives ex- 
isted beforehand. Therefore, you 
cannot sentence me for corrupting 
them when they were that way to 
begin with. It’s human nature you 
should try, and condemn, too. It’s 
human nature which makes people 
into sleves that can be driven — 

JupGE: Wait a minute! Human nature 
is not as bad as that. Why, this 
whole country is based on the prem- 
ise that people are good enough to 
govern themselves. Of course we all 
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make mistakes .. . 
SpenDER: And should be punished for 


them! People should be told ex- 
actly what to do and killed if they 
disobey .. . 

JupGE: Why, that’s absurd. We don’t 
do things that way. Why, look at 
the whole business of War Finance. 
People are not ordered to buy bonds. 
They are not shot if they do not buy 
bonds. And yet every War Loan 
has been way over-subscribed and 
people are buying regularly through 
the year. 

SpeNnDER (Losing control of himself): 
Yes; but just see how easily (Waves 
his hand toward the three ladies) your 
marvelous people can be led astray. 

JupGe: Oh, sure, all of us have times 
of weakness — like these three ladies. 
Many people occasionally buy some- 
thing they don’t really need, instead 
of putting that money into bonds. 
But by and large, most of the people, 
most of the time, have the country’s 
interest at heart. Most of the people 
most of the time know that our boys 
are fighting for them — and being 
Americans, they don’t like to take a 
favor without returning it. Buying 
bonds helps show our boys we're 
backing them. 

Prosecutor (Wildly waving SPENDER’S 
briefcase): Your Honor, may I 
interrupt! 

JupGe: What is it? 

Prosecutor: See these initials! S. B. 

Jupae: That’s Spender Brash — what 
about it? 

Prosecutor: It also stands for Squan- 
der Bug! (SrEnvER tries to make a 
dash for the door — but CumRK stops 
him.) 

















Juper (Leaving his desk and coming 
around to look closely at SPENDER): 
So—you’re really the Squander 
Bug in disguise—and we didn’t 
recognize it — after all the warnings 
we've had — (Pointing to Squander 
Bug placards on wall.) 

Prosecutor: That’s just why the 
Squander Bug’s so insidious, Your 
Honor. No one recognizes him — 
no one realizes that he’s got designs 
on everyone’s pocketbook. 

SPENDER (Cringing): Please don’t shoot 
me — please. 

JupaceE: I’m afraid we can’t — accord- 
ing to our law your offence is not 
punishable by death — and we abide 
by our law. 

SpPENDER: What is the sentence, Your 


Honor? 

JupGE: Immediate deportation. Clerk, 
take him to the proper authorities. 
(CLERK drags SPENDER out.) 

Prosecutor: What will we do with the 
three ladies, Sir? (All the ladies are 
hanging their heads in the deepest 
shame.) 

JupGE: Oh, let them loose. They’ll 
soon learn again from their friends 
how Americans handle their lives, 
their liberty, and their sacred honor. 
And I hope they’ve already learned 
that the best way to lick the 
Squander Bug is to put their money 
in War Bonds and keep on putting 
it there! Court is adjourned. 


THE END 


To The Rescue 


by Olive H. Rabe 


Characters 


Mrs. Barr, mother of Peggy and Joel 
Epwarp Barr, her husband 

Preacy Barr, about 12 years old 
JoreL Barr, about 8 

Betu, Peggy’s chum 

Jim, Joel’s pal 


Scene 1 

Settine: The kitchen-living room of a 
mountain cabin, Friday afternoon. 

At Rise: Mrs Barr is alone in the 
cabin busying herself making supper. 
She has just about finished scrubbing 
some potatoes and carrots. 

Mrs. Barr (Calling to her husband off- 
stage): There must be another box of 


food in the car, Ed. Bring it in right 
away, will you please? (Preaay and 
Beta enter with their arms full of 
wood and pile it on the hearth.) 

Mrs. Barr: The potatoes are scrubbed, 
Peggy, ready for you to start peeling 
them. 

Betu: What’s my job! Peggy’s so 
hungry she’s ready to cave in, and 
that goes for me, too. 

Mrs. Barr: Suppose you scrape the 
carrots (Handing them to Beru in a 
pan). That'll be a big help . . . scrap- 
ing always takes quite a while. 

(Mr. Barr enters carrying a portable 
radio.) 

Mr. Barr (70 his wife): Sorry, dear, I 








can’t find another box of food any- 
where. We must have slipped up on 
getting it in, somehow. 

Mrs. Barr: Oh, are you sure? Look 
again. It was the box I filled with 
canned goods and lots of fresh vege- 
tables. We'll need it. 

Mr. Barr: It isn’t in the car. I’ve 
looked everywhere. Can’t we man- 
age somehow without it? I’d hate to 
have to drive way back home for it. 

Mrs. Barr: Well, I guess maybe we 
can get along somehow. If we run 
out of food we can leave after break- 
fast Sunday instead of after dinner. 
Let’s see . . . I had planned on hav- 
ing fresh spinach for supper, but I’ll 
cook this cabbage instead. (She 
begins stripping off the outer leaves.) 

Mr. Barr: Now I remember carrying 
that box out into the garage. It 
must have got covered up with some- 
thing. Like as not Joel buried it 
under some of the waste paper he’s 
collecting for the drive. 

Mrs. Barr: That must have been just 
what happened. But never mind... 
we can manage without opening any 
cans this trip and bring some along 
next time to fill up the cupboard 
shelves. (Opening the cupboard doors 
and glancing over the shelves) Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard had nothing on 
this. Not a can of anything in sight. 
It’s never been so bare. (JOEL and 
Jim enter with more firewood) 

Mr. Barr: That’ll be enough wood for 
the time being, boys. Now suppose 
the three of us set the table in a jiffy, 
so we'll be already to dig in when we 
get the signal. 

Mrs. Barr: It’s grand the way you all 
pitch in and help up here. We'll 
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have dinner in no time. 

JoeL: Say. These camping dishes have 
it all over the fancy ones we set the 
table with at home. These can take 
some punishment (Tosses a granite 
cup in the air and catches tt.) 

Praey: Peeling spuds is fun up here, 
too . . . and what about scraping 
carrots, Beth? 

Betu: Nothing’s work, way off in a 
cabin like this. (The girls have been 
giggling at their work and making 
funny faces at each other as Peaay 
stops, now and again, to hold up 
potato-peeling curls above her ears.) 

Mrs. Barr (Laughing at their antics): 
Here, Beth, is something that will 
give you curls too. You can peel 
these apples for sauce. Then when 
you’re both through, wrap all the 
peelings in newspaper. We'll burn 
them in the stove after supper. (The 
table is set, and the boys are playing 
leap frog in the far end of the room. 
Suddnly Joxu remembers his pet 
radio program and rushes to the radio 
and begins dialing. A jumbled snatch 
of programs blares out as he turns) 

Jor: I bet we’ve missed Baloney Bill! 
Dad, is it past time for Baloney Bill? 

Mr. Barr (Who is rummaging in a 
chest for something . . . hauling out 
old jackets, sweaters, caps, woolen 
gloves, and shoes . . . stops and looks 
at his watch): By Jove, it is. Where’s 
the time gone anyway. It’s twenty 
minutes past six. (JoEL makes a wry 
face and snaps off the radio) We'll 
soon be needing the lanterns, kids. 
It’s getting kind of dark in here al- 
ready. (He continues hauling articles 
out of the chest.) 

Mrs. Barr (Glancing at her husband): 

















Whatever can you be fishing for in 
that chest. You must have hit rock 
bottom by now. Better put that pile 
of stuff back . . . supper is almost 
ready. 

JOEL (Lifting up his head from the book 
of funnies the boys have been giggling 
over): Let’s eat. . . . Let’s eat. 

Mr. Barr (Holding aloft a pair of 
snowshoes): They were here all right, 
clear down at the bottom of every- 
thing. 

Mrs. Barr: Snowshoes! What a thing 
to drag out on the first day of spring! 

Mr. Barr: I thought I’d better find 
them (Winking broadly at his wife 
and grinning) just in case we get 
snowbound. The fact is they need 
fixing and it’ll give me a job to do. 
I’ve had it on my mind for a long 
time. 

Mrs. Barr (Laughing): Just in case we 
get snowbound! That’s rich. Why, 
the weather is wonderful, there 
hasn’t been a cloud in the sky all 
day. 

Mr. Barr (Looking out of the door): 
Hmmm! There are plenty of clouds 
floating around now, and a big black 
one in the north. Looks like a north 
wind coming up, too. Hmmm! 
that’s where our worst storms come 
from in this neck of the woods. Let’s 
go out on the porch for a better look. 
(As his wife walks offstage with him, 
the curtain falls.) 

‘ * 


* * 


ScENE 2 
SertinG: The same, Saturday noon. 
At Rise: Mrs. Barr is stirring about, 
starting to get dinner. Mr. Barr is 
heard stamping the snow off his boots 
before entering. 
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Mr. Barr (From offstage): Guess Vl 
hang up my duds out here on the 
porch to let them dry out a bit. 
We’re snowbound, all right, all right! 
(He comes in minus hat and coat. 
Puts a slender stick about three feet 
long on the table, and takes off his 
mufiler.) 

Joru: No kidding, Dad. Do you mean 
we’re really snowed in for keeps? 
Mr. Barr: Well, here’s the stick I 
measured the snow with (Holds finger 
on stick to mark the place.) That 
snow is two feet deep, if it’s an inch 
. . . all since last night. You never 
expect a thing like this to happen, 

but it does every once in a while. 

JOEL (Jumps for the stick and gets it. 
The boys hop up and down gleefully): 
Two feet! Two feet! 

Mrs. Barr (Looking out): And it’s 
still snowing. Simply pouring snow! 

Preaey (To Bers as they suddenly stop 
setting the table): Whoops, that means 
we get a vacation. 

Bera: Hoorah . . . and we didn’t bring 
any school books along either . . . 
hoorah! 

PraeGy: We forgot to make the bunks. 
Let’s scram and get them done be- 
fore dinner. (The girls hurry offstage 
from the living-room end of the cabin. 
Mr. Barr crosses to the radio and 
turns it on.) 

Voice (Over radio): It’s the worst storm 
this part of the country has seen in 
thirty years, and there’s no relief in 
sight. Mountain roads are already 
blocked with more than two feet of 
snow. 

Mr. Barr (Turning off the radio and 
turning to his wife): My hunch about 
mending those snowshoes wasn’t so 








far wrong. You will laugh at my 
hunches. Who was right this time? 

Mrs. Barr: Unfortunately, you were, 
Ed. Oh, dear, what a storm. 

Mr. Barr (Inspecting the snowshoes): 
As soon as I get these things in shape, 
I’ll snowshoe down to the village to 
see what the prospects are for the 
snowplow clearing off this road. 

Mars. Barr: But how can you find that 
out? The village is utterly deserted 
until the summer tourists begin to 
alrive. 

Mr. Barr: Yes, I know. But yester- 
day I happened to notice that the 
little post office isn’t boarded up. 
There’s a phone in there, and I’ll get 
in somehow and use it. 

Mrs. Barr: Too bad this place is so far 
off the main highway — the chances 
of getting plowed out soon are prob- 
ably pretty slim. 

Mr. Barr: You’re right about that. 
This road wasn’t ever used much, 
and since rationing, we’ve hardly met 
a car on it. 

Mrs. Barr: Frankly, Ed, I’m terribly 
worried about food. We only planned 
for the week-end, and then that extra 
box of things got left behind. What 
are we going to eat if we’re marooned 
here. The potatoes are gone already 
and most of the other vegetables 
were in the missing box. 

Mr. Barr: We can’t begin planning 
our campaign too soon! Why we 


may be stranded here for days. I 
know these storms. Let’s see . 
where are all those thick peelings 
the girls were monkeying with last 
night? 

Mrs. Barr: I’m afraid it’s too late to 
do anything about them. (7'o JoEL 





who is playing checkers with Jim) 
Did you burn the peelings in the fire 
last night, the way I told you? 
JorL: Gosh, Mom, your absent-minded 
professor forgot all about them. I'll 
burn them this minute (Getting up). 


Mr. Barr: Burn them . . . nothing 
doing. That’s once, old boy, you de- 
serve a medal for forgetting. We’ll 
eat them. 

JoeL: Gee whillakers, eat peelings! 
Why, Grandad feeds them to the 
pigs. 

Mrs. Barr: Well, we’re having them 
in potato soup, and I’m a thinking 
you won’t turn up your nose at it 
either ... nor at the sauce I’ll make 
out of the apple peelings. 

Mr. Barr: From this minute, we’re 
shipwrecked, all of us, and only by 
using our wits can we keep from going 
hungry ... and I mean hungry. 

Jim: Shipwrecked . . . boy, that’s 
something like. Joe, let’s rescue 
those peelings before they sink. (The 
boys rush off and return with a bundle 
each which they place on the table in 
front of Mrs. Barr, with a flourish. 
As she is opening the bundles the girls 
come back into the room.) 

Precy: What’s this all about? 

Jor.: We’re shipwrecked, that’s what. 

Jim: Short on rations, and no land in 
sight! 

Betu: Golly! 

Mr. Barr: We'll have to do some tall 
rationing . . . it may be days before 
we can get out. 

Mr. Barr (Picking up a long potato 
peel as Mrs. Barr stands sorting 
potato peelings and cabbage leaves into 
one pan and apple peelings into 
another): Peggy, I didn’t want to 




















put a crimp in your fun last night, or 

I would have told you then what I 

was thinking about. With a war on, 

don’t you think this is pretty waste- 
ful business? (Dangling the peeling 
before her.) 

PraGy: Gee, Dad, that was just a stunt 
to see how long I could make them. 
With spuds for only six of us, it 
didn’t waste very much. 

Mr. Barr: But millions of other people 
do the same thing, and each one 
thinks his little wastefulness doesn’t 
count. I made a mental note last 
night that you were wasting at least 
a sixth of every potato. (Hands 
Praey a pencil and piece of paper.) 

Preccy: What am I to do with these? 

Mr. Barr: Just a little figuring stunt. 
Jot down 34,000,000—that’s roughly 
the number of families in the United 
States. (Speaking to his wife) How 
many bushels of spuds would you 
say we eat in a year? 

Mrs. Barr: I haven’t the remotest no- 
tion. But I do know we eat more 
than ten pounds of potatoes a week. 

Mr. Barr: Let’s figure in pounds then. 
At ten pounds a week, how many 
spuds does our family stow away in 
a year, Peggy? 

Prcey (Without using her pencil): 
That’s easy . . . 52 times 10 is 520. 
Mr. Barr: Put down 500 pounds a 
family then for easy figuring. We 
waste about one-sixth of every 
pound — how many pounds of waste 

does that make for us in a year? 

Pracy (Using her pencil): Whew! 
That makes over 80 pounds a year. 

Mrs. Barr: You don’t mean it! How 
it does count up! At four cents a 

pound, I’m throwing away the price 





of material for quite a few house 

dresses in a year. 

Mr. Barr: Now if all families did like 
us, how many pounds of spuds would 
be thrown away in a year, Peggy? 

Pracy (Figuring): 34,000,000 times 
80. Gee, Dad, so many zeros make 
me dizzy. Is this right? (Handing 
him the paper.) 

Mr. Barr: That’s right, and no won- 
der it makes you dizzy .. . two bil- 
lion, seven hundred million pounds 
of good food wasted — it’s a national 
scandal. 

Mrs. Barr: It can’t be possible. It’s 
simply staggering! 

Mr. Barr: And that’s not the half of it. 
Look at all these good cabbage 
leaves, and the big core, and these 
carrot tops (Holding up samples 
from the bundles.) 

Mrs. Barr: I’ve been rescuing some of 
the cabbage leaves for the soup. 
Here, give me the rest of them, and 
the carrot tops too, so I can wash 
them all and put them in the soup. 
The tough outer leaves and the car- 
rot tops should be good for vitamins 
and flavor. I can skim them out 
later when we dish up the soup. 

Mr. Barr: You know, I was just read- 
ing the other day that we waste over 
a third of a billion pounds of cabbage 
leaves and cores every year. Half of 
that cabbage is usable. Experts say 
the good part would supply all the 
cabbage-needs of New York and 
Paris for a year. 

Mrs. Barr (Striking a comical pose): 

Now just listen to this expert hold 

forth. Our waste from last night’s 

supper is going to supply good, 
nourishing soup for the six of us. 
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That ought to sound pretty good to 
this crew of hungry mariners. 

Pracy (Who has been rummaging in 
the cupboard during the last part of 
her mother’s little speech, brings out a 
can with a flourish): Here’s some 
spinach. I hid it away a long time 
ago because canned spinach gets my 
goat. But canned anything is better 
than canned nothing at the moment 
.. . 80 here it is. 

JoEL: I bet I can dig up something too 

. something that I hid. (Stands 
on a chair and searches behind the 
dishes on the top shelf of the cupboard. 
Hauls out a package.) Rice! Here it 
is. I’ll have to be half-starved to 
eat it, but I’m fast getting there. 

Mrs. Barr: Rice! How wonderful! A 
package of rice never looked so good 
to me before. It’ll swell up like 
everything and take the place of 
potatoes for a couple of meals, at 
least . . . if we’re careful. 

Praey: Say, I can rescue some bread. 
I chucked a lot of scraps and crusts 
in a bag to burn . . . (She dashes out, 
and comes back with a paper bag. 
Tears it open, displaying the contents 
proudly on the table). Here . . . look. 

Mrs. Barr: Good for you, Peggy. We 
can dry it all out on a cookie tin and 
eat it in our soup. 

Prcey: Can’t we grind up some of it 
instead, and fry something in bread- 
crumbs? 

Mrs. Barr: All that’s wrong with that 
idea is . . . we don’t have anything 
to fry. (Enthusiastically) Oh, yes, 
we do, we could have rice croquettes 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Barr (Who has left his snowshoe 
mending to have a look at the rescued 
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bread): I declare . . . this ought to 
teach all of us a lesson. It’s like 
throwing good money out of the 
window, and money’s not so easy to 
earn. Just look at all those bread 
crusts! Get busy with that pencil 
again, Peggy. 

Mrs. Barr: I can read your mind, Ed. 
Now you want to know how many 
loaves of bread we eat a week, and 
here’s the answer. What with throw- 
ing away the crusts and the ends, we 
use about ten loaves of bread a week. 

Prccy (Who has taken a full loaf of 
bread from the cupboard, unwrapped 
it carefully, and counted the slices): 
Mom, this loaf has twenty slices in 
it. Are all loaves the same size? 

Mrs. Barr: No, a good many are not 
quite so big . . . probably three slices 
less. 

Mr. Barr: Well, let’s say seventeen 
slices, then. And let’s cut down the 
waste to even one slice a week. How 
many loaves of bread would our 
34,000,000 families waste on that 
basis in a week? 

Preaey (Figuring away): That would 
mean 2,000,000 loaves of bread 
wasted every week, and in a year it 

‘would be more than fifty times that 
much . . . over 100,000,000 loaves. 

Bretu: Whew! Why, 100,000,000 loaves 
of bread would feed an army, almost. 

Jim: Gosh, I wish we had a millionth of 
that much stacked up here right 
now. We wouldn’t have to worry 
for ages. 

Mrs. Barr: I noticed you ate all your 
carrots and everything else on your 
plate last night, Jim. Do you al- 
ways do that? 

Jim: We all do at our house. Dad says 


























it’s up to us to belong to the Clean- 

Plate Club as long as the war lasts. 

JOEL: Gee, does that mean you have to 
eat parsnips and stuff like that? 

Jim: Sure, it does. I used to hate 
parsnips, too, but they go down easy 
enough now. Dad says only slackers 
waste good food when so many 
people in the world are hungry. 

Mrs. Barr: And how right he is! If 
we only had all the food we wasted 
last week, we wouldn’t have to worry 
about going hungry now. 

Mr. Barr: At last I’ve got these snow- 
shoes in shape. After dinner I’ll go 
down to the village and see if I can 
phone. If a snowplow isn’t coming 
for a couple of days, I’ll send an 
8.0.8. for a plane to drop us some 
food. 

Jor.: A plane! Think how that would 
sound to the kids at school. 

Jm: Let’s wish hard it’ll be a plane 
dropping food . . . and not just a 
snowplow. 

Mrs. Barr: But, Ed, it’s still snowing 
hard. You'll have to wait until it 
stops. It wouldn’t do for you to go 
out in a blizzard and get lost. 

Praay (At the window): As long as the 
clouds hide the mountains this way, 
it would be easy to get lost, Dad. 

Mr. Barr (Joining Peaey at the win- 
dow): Say, you’re right, both of you. 
But don’t worry . . . I’m too much of 
a camper to start out in a storm like 
this. If it keeps up this way, I 
won’t be able to start till morning. 
(Joznn has been quietly dialing the 
radio. Suddenly a Voice sounds out.) 

Voice: The last telephone line to the 

mountains is now out of service. 


Heavy snow and weighted branches 
have broken the wires. Six hundred 
mountain phones are cut off. 

Mr. Barr: Tune off, Joel. We've got 
to get our heads together. It 
wouldn’t do a bit of good niow to try 
to phone from the village. Our only 
chance would be at the foot of the 
mountains, at Glendale. 

Mrs. Barr: But, Ed, that’s over 
twenty miles from here. Could you 
make it on those clumsy snowshoes 
in a day? 

Mr. Barr: Yes, it’s down hill most of 
the way. I could do it all right even 
in this heavy snow. 

Mrs. Barr: Then you could catch a 
bus for home and be at the office the 
next morning. 

Mr. Barr: Providing, of course, I get 
the promise of a plane to drop you 
some food up here. Otherwise I’ll 
have to plod back uphill with a pack 
of dehydrated foods and malted 
milk. 

Mrs. Barr: You’d be a wreck if you 
had to do that. But let’s not borrow 
trouble. Let’s know it will work out 
somehow. 

Mr. Barr: Well, there’s no use sitting 
around in here waiting for the snow 
to stop. Let’s go out and rustle up 
some wood and shovel some of this 
heavy snow off the roof. (To his 
wife) You come, too — soup won’t 
burn. 

JoEL: Boy, I’ve read about things like 

this happening, but I never thought 

it’d happen to us. (As the young 
people scurry to put on their outdoor 
togs, the curtain falls.) 
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ScENE 3 

SetTTinG: The same, three days later. 

At Rise: Mrs. Barr and the young 
people are busying themselves in the 
cabin. The boys are just finishing a 
game, and the girls have their heads 
together over a book. Mrs. Barr is 
switching off the radio. 

Jim: Do you think there’s a chance the 
plane will come today, Mrs. Barr? 

Mrs. Barr: I hope there’s more than a 
chance. We haven’t a crumb left to 
eat... not acrumb. And what we 
ate this noon wasn’t enough for a 
family of sparrows. (JoEL pulls his 
belt a notch tighter and Jim follows 
suit. Praay, who has been listening, 
rushes to the corner for a tea towel and 
ties it tightly around her waist to the 
great amusement of the boys.) 

Prccy: I’m beginning to lose hope. 
Dad must have got to Glendale last 
night unless something happened. 
If a plane got started any time this 
morning, it would have been here 
by now. 

Berta: I’ll bet your Dad couldn’t get a 
plane to come. He’s probably puf- 
fing back up the road this very 
minute. 

JoEL: Maybe the snowshoes broke and 
he’s stalled somewhere. The snow’s 
over three feet deep —he couldn’t 
walk through it in a week of Sundays. 
Maybe we ought to start a search 
for him. 

Jim: Maybe we could follow his tracks 
without sinking in too far. 

Mrs. Barr: You boys stay right here, 
or we'll have to go out and search 
for you. 

JorL: But, Mom, we can’t stay here 
and starve. 
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Mrs. Barr: It won’t kill us to go with- 


out food for a while. Men have 
fasted as long as forty days and lived 
to tell the tale. 

Preacy: Forty days! Oh, heavens... 
Betu: I never could hold out that long. 
I bet I’ve lost ten pounds already. 
JoreL: If only I had the carrots and 
stuff I used to leave on my plate. 
Praey: And the canned spinach I used 
to hate. Why I could eat a dozen 

cans of it this minute. 

Beta: I used to be too snooty to pick 
bones up in my fingers. What I 
wouldn’t give to have a bushel of 
bones to gnaw right now! 

Peacy: Golly ... and me not liking 
bread pudding... 

Mrs. Barr (She has turned the radio on 
very low). Hush, hush. It’s some- 
thing about food. (Turns radio on 
louder.) 

Voice or A Woman: Food, that’s one 
of our biggest problems. 

Beta: And how! 

JoEL: You don’t know the half of it, 
lady. 

Voice: We simply must stop wasting 
food. 

Pracy: You're telling us! 

Voice: Every one of you can help. Be 
a waste-spotter in your own home. 
Like the young lady in this jingle 
who refused to feed the garbage 
pail: 

“There once was a girl, quite a cutie, 
Who made wartime saving her duty, 
So out in the kitchen 
She used every smitchen, 

And robbed that old pail of its 
booty.” 

Mrs. Barr (Turning off the radio): 
That gives me a guilty conscience 



























when we’re all so hungry . . . and I 
think of the things that used to go 
into our garbage pail. 

Pracy: I’m electing myself waste de- 
tective in our house. Better watch 
your step after this, Mom. 

BetH: Wait till I shock my mother 
with the same news. She thinks I’m 
pretty scatter-brained. But just 
wait! 

Pracy: If only a plane would come. 
At least it can’t miss the cabin. 
That whopper of a flag we made out 
of those red blankets is enough to 
hit any pilot in the eye. 

Jim: Even if they drop the food with a 
parachute, the box will sink a mile 
in the snow, I bet. 

JOEL: Say, I’ll be there with a shovel to 
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dig it out if it sinks to China. 

Precey: Hush. Listen! (All are sud- 
denly quiet, straining their ears). 
Do you hear something. . . 

Aut: A plane! A plane! (JozL makes 
a dash for his coat and runs out, fol- 
lowed by Jim. The girls snatch up 
their coats and rush out as they 
struggle into them.) 

Mrs. Barr: Oh, I’m so grateful. (She 
stands at the door, looking out) 

Precey (From outside): Look out... 
here it comes. 

Betu (Echoing): Here it comes! (The 
children shout excitedly.) 

JorL: Hurry up, everybody . . . let’s 
eat! 

Aux: Let’s eat! 

THE END 
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Part Five 





Vocational Guidance Play 





His First Patient 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 


Dr. Doss, a middle-aged village doctor 

JoHNn Doo.ey, his nephew, a high school 
junior. 

TRIGGER Morin, a gangster of uncertain 
age 

GarRITY, an officer of the law 

FLynn, another officer 


Serrine: The office of Dr. George Dobbs. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. After a 
moment, Dr. Dopss enters centre, 
followed by JoHN Witson. Dr. 
Dosss moves to desk up left and places 
doctor’s case on desk. JOHN moves to 
right, sits on couch. 

Doctor: Well, here we are, back the 
same day, or rather, the same night. 
Are you tired? 

Joun: Gosh, no, Uncle George. I often 
stay out this late, and I haven’t done 
much, only sit in the car and drive it 
around. 

Doctor (Sitting at desk): Well, before 
the summer is over, you'll find a lot 
more to do. There’s the lab to clean 
up, and the surgery, and errands to 
run, besides taking care of the car. 
(With a smile) Maybe you'll decide 
you don’t want to be a doctor after 
all. There’s not much glamour to it. 

Joun: I’ll not change my mind about 
that. I figure I’ll learn a lot just 
being here with you. It isn’t every 
high school kid that gets a chance to 
be with a doctor all summer. 
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Doctor: That’s true, but as I was say- 
ing this afternoon, it would do a lot 
of them good. A boy thinks he 
wants to study to become a doctor or 
a lawyer or any of the professions, 
but he probably doesn’t know much 
about the work or the requirements, 
or anything else. Give them a little 
apprenticeship, let them find out for 
themselves what it’s all about before 
they lay out their educational plans. 
(Phone rings) 

Joun: Oh, oh. Here we go again. 

Doctor: You never can tell. (On 
phone) Hello, this is Dr. Dobbs 
speaking. ... How do you do, Mrs. 
McCarthy? ...Mmmm.... Yes,... 
Yes . . . Well, take her up, see if 
there are any pins sticking in her, see 
if she has any gas, if not, feed her 
and put her back. If that doesn’t 
quiet her, call me again. . . . Good- 
night. (Hangs up phone) Baby’s 
crying. 

Joun (Laughingly): That’s a hot one. 
Call you at eleven o’clock at night to 
tell you the baby’s crying. 

Doctor: It might have been four a.m. 
We always have something to be 
thankful for. 

Joun: That’s one thing I learned, 
you’re on duty twenty-four hours a 
day. Why we hardly had time to eat 
today. 

Doctor: We'll get our meals more 
regularly when your Aunt Jane 
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comes home again. Meanwhile we'll 
have to catch as catch can. (Picks 
up some cards on desk) Now let’s 
see, what do we have for tomorrow? 
Two calls before we go down to the 
hospital, then we check back to see if 
any more came in. Three after that, 
then lunch. Office hours, a couple 
of more calls and tomorrow night we 
don’t have office hours. Maybe we’ll 
go to a movie for a change, what 
say? 

Joun: That’s okay by me. Gee, Uncle 
George, is it like this winter and 
summer? I mean, busy all the time? 

Doctor: Oh, this is nothing compared 
to what it is when colds are going, 
and an epidemic hits us. Now that 
the younger doctors are in the serv- 
ices, us older men have to carry twice 
as much. It’s a twenty-four hour 
job, all right, three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year. 

Joun: Gosh, don’t you get any vaca- 
tion? 

Doctor: When things are normal, yes. 
Sometimes we might even take a 
month. But generally speaking, we 
live a nice life. Your Aunt is always 
busy in affairs in town, and I get off 
once in a while to lodge or the movies 
or perhaps for some golf. As the old 
Saying goes, we don’t get rich, but we 
have a lot of fun. 

Joun: I always thought doctors made 
money. 

Doctor: Judging from the unpaid bills 
I have, nearly everybody thinks so. 
(Points to file) That bottom drawer 
there is filled with bills I either 
couldn’t collect or didn’t try to. 
After all, you can’t let a person suf- 
fer even though he doesn’t have the 
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money to pay you. Now you want 
to be a doctor, what do you think is 
the average income of a general prac- 
titioner? 

Joun: I’d say about ten thousand 
dollars. 

Doctor (Whistles): Boy, you do have 
a lot to learn. Actually, the average 
income of general practitioners ac- 
cording to statistics, and you can 
believe them, is around four thou- 
sand dollars a year. Now, of course, 
there are some doctors who make 
more. You take a specialist like 
Dr. Crane down in the city. He may 
average as high as twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. But that is the 
exception, not the rule. And you 
know you've got to invest about ten 
thousand in your education, plus 
your office and equipment. 

JOHN (Moves to instrument case): Gee, 
and these things must cost money, 
too. 

Doctor: Those are not much. I keep 
the real ones, the saws and chisels 
out in the surgery so I won’t scare 
my patients. (Smiles) You'll get to 
see them when you clean them. 

Joun: Oh, I know it’s going to cost 
money, but Dad said he’d help me all 
he can and I’ll work summers. 

Doctor: You get to medical school, 
John, and I’ll help you. But you 
have a long way to go before that. 

Joun: Don’t I know it. Another year 
in school in the scientific course, 
plenty of math and sciences, Latin 
and French; then pre-med for four 
years. 

Doctor: Then four years of medical 
school, a year as interne, after which 
you sit in your new office and twiddle 





your fingers until you build up a 


practice. (Phone rings) Oh, it’s a 
great life my boy. But you have to 
like it. I’d rather discourage a boy 
than encourage him, for unless he’s 
willing to study hard and make the 
sacrifices necessary, he’s better off in 
something else. (Phone rings again) 
He might be one of the fifteen per 
cent who flunk out of medical school. 
(On Phone) Hello, this is Dr. Dobbs 
speaking ... who?... Oh, yes... 
yes...isthatso.... Howmany?... 
You don’t say. ... Well, I’ll keep my 
eyes open and if they show up I'll 


let you know at once....Eh?... 
(Smiles) They are, eh? ... All right, 
sir. . . . Good night. (Hangs up 


phone) Well, that was the State 
Police. 

Joun: State Police? What do they 
want? 

Doctor: They cornered a couple of 
desperadoes in the next town below 
here and they think they wounded 
one. They got away on some side 
roads so they’re warning all hos- 
pitals and doctors to keep a look out 
for them in case they apply for 
treatment. 

Joun (Excited): Gee, suppose they 
come here? What will you do? 

Doctor: Treat them, of course. You 
can’t let a man bleed to death, even 
if he is a criminal. Then report them 
to the police. 

Joun: But maybe they won’t let you 
report them. Are they armed? 

Doctor: The Police say they are dan- 
gerous. It might just be they'll 
catch them out in the woods some- 
where. They’ll hardly go around in- 
quiring for a doctor. 





Joun: No, but your sign is outside, and 
your name is in the telephone book. 

Doctor: And there are a dozen other 
doctors in this area. Now, John, you 
want to be a doctor, not a criminol- 
ogist. Let the Police worry about 
them. 

Joun: But if they should come, you 
ought to do something. Have you a 
gun? 

Doctor: Your Aunt Jane wouldn’t let 
me have one in the house. She’s 
afraid of them. (Smilingly) I'll tell 
you what I do have. I have some 
nice cold chicken in the refrigerator 
and some cold milk. We’ll finish up 
here and rustle up a few sandwiches 
for ourselves before we go to bed. 
What say? 

Joun: Sounds good to me. 

Doctor: Fine! While I make a few 
more notes here, you take those 
clinical thermometers from my bag 
there and go in the lab and wash 
them off well with alcohol. You'll 
find a big bottle in there plainly 
marked. Don’t run water on them. 
You'll also find a spatula in there 
that has some sticky stuff on it. 
Take that can of ether and put some 
on some cotton and rub that clean. 
I wouldn’t inhale too much of the 
ether if I were you. After all, you 
want to stay awake long enough to 
eat. 

Joun (He has been getting materials 
from bag): Okay, I’ll be no time at 
all. (Moves to left) Anything else 


while I’m here? 

Doctor: No, but you can shut that 
door. That ether smell clings and 
some of my patients don’t like it. 
Reminds them of hospitals, they say. 
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Joun: Okay, Uncle George. (Ezits left) 

Doctor (Aloud at desk): Now let’s 
see .. . (Writes for a short time, then 
rises and moves to file cabinet. Re- 
moves some papers which he studies 
intently, carries them back to desk — 
sits at desk. He is reading intently 
as the door centre opens stealthily. He 
does not notice TricGeR Morin who 
moves quietly up beside Doctor, gun 
in hand) 

TricGER (Suddenly): Are you the Doc? 
(Doctor turns quickly—goes to 
rise.) (Quickly) Stay where you are 
and put them up! (Docror raises 
arms) Okay. Are you alone? 

Doctor: What’s the meaning of this? 

TricGerR: I’ll ask the questions. Are 
you the doc? 

Docror: I’m Dr. Dobbs. 

TriccEr: Are you alone? 

Doctor: My nurse has gone and my 
family’s away, if that’s what you 
mean. 

TricGeR: Okay. Now don’t try any 
funny stuff. I’m Trigger Morin, and 
I need a doctor bad, see? 

Doctor (Still at desk): Well there’s no 
need to come in here like that. Sit 
down, what can I do for you? 

Triccer: No stallin’ for time, Doc. 
My pal’s got a bullet in him and he 
needs help right away. And you’re 
going to give it to him. So get your 
bag and let’s get goin’. 

Doctor: Why didn’t you take him to 
the hospital . . . or bring him here? 

Triccer (Menacingly): I told you I’d 
ask the questions. Now are you goin’ 
to come with me, or do you want me 
to plug you right here? 

Doctor (Rising): You don’t leave me 
much choice. But if a man is hurt, 
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it is my obligation as a physician to 
do what I can to save his life. Mind 
if I collect some things? 

TricGeR: No, just stay where I can 
see you... . And hurry up. You'll 
need something to stop his bleeding, 
and maybe a shot for lockjaw, eh? 

Doctor (As he examines his case on 
desk): Yes, probably some morphine. 
. . » I need some things from the 
surgery in there. May I get them? 

TriGGER: Sure, I’ll go with you. (The 
Doctor and TRIGGER go out right. 
After a moment JoHN comes quietly 
out door left. He is carrying a small 
can and a large wad of cotton. Comes 
quickly across to door right. Listens, 
then stands with back against wall 
down from door. After a moment 
Doctor re-enters, goes toward desk. 
He is followed closely by TrigGER who 
is unaware of JoHN’s presence. Sud- 
denly JoHN jumps behind TriccErR, 
puts large wad of cotton over his 
mouth and pulls him back. 

JouHN (Kacitedly): Quick, his gun. (The 
Doctor has already moved for it. He 
knocks the gun to floor and helps JoHN 
grapple with Tricaer. They struggle 
for some time, but soon TRIGGER 
slides limply to floor.) 

Doctor (Breathlessly): Good boy. 
Keep the ether on him. (JOHN 1s 
lying on floor beside TRIGGER, holding 
cotton wad to his face. Doctor goes 
to phone. On phone) State Police, 
hurry.... Hello, this is Dr. Dobbs, 
Hartwick Street in Newtown. Come 
right away, I’ve got one of your 
prisoners here. ... Yes. ... He’s 
under control. . . .Thank you (Hangs 
up) There’s a radio car right in town. 
Be here in a few minutes. (Sits back 











in chair) Whew! That was a close 
one. You can ease up now. Don’t 
need to give him an overdose. (JOHN 
has taken can of ether from his pocket) 
Just drop a few drops at a time and 
he’ll sleep soundly. Probably be a 
little sick in his stomach when he 
wakes up from swallowing some of 
that ether. 

JouN (He is sitting on floor now beside 
TRIGGER): Gosh, I was scared. 
Thought he might have shot before 
we could get the gun. 

Doctor: You surprised him, and me 
too. I was trying to figure out how 
to let you know, but I was sure you 
heard him. Figured you'll call the 
police and follow us. 

Joun: Then he’d use you as a shield. 
Nothing doing. I wanted to get him 
if I could. 

Doctor: Maybe you’d rather be a 
policeman, eh? (JoHN laughs) Your 
getting some experience now as an 
anaesthetist. You'll do some of that 
while you are an interne, and per- 
haps you might want to specialize in 
that field. 

Joun: Gosh, Uncle George, I’m too 
scared to think of that right now. 
I'll feel a lot better when they take 
this gangster out of here. I don’t see 
how you can take it so calmly. 

Doctor: I’m probably as scared as 
you are. But one gets schooled to 
meet unusual situations in this pro- 
fession, and good steady nerves are 
essential. And I might add a good 
clear head like yours and physical 
stamina is important, too. You want 
to keep up your athletics all the way 
through high school, college and 
medical school, if you can. Espe- 
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cially tennis and games you can play 


with one or two. Golf, bowling. 
Keeps you in trim for a doctor’s 
strenuous work. 

Joun: Well I hope you don’t meet 
thugs like this every day in the week. 

Doctor: No, but I’ve wrestled with 
some patients to keep them in bed. 
(Door bell rings) Here are the police. 
(Rises, goes to door centre) 

Joun: I hope. Maybe it’s another 
member of the gang. (Voices out 
centre as Doctor moves out centre, 
reappears almost at once with Or- 
FICERS FLYNN and GARRITY.) 

Fiynn (Moving quickly to JoHn and 
TRIGGER): What did you do, have to 
shoot him? 

Joun: No, he’s asleep. 

Fiynn (Incredulously): Asleep? (Ez- 
amins TRIGGER) Well I’ve never 
seen the likes of it. Look, Garrity, 
Trigger Morin asleep as peacefully 
as a babe. He ain’t even snorin’. 

Garrity (Handcuffing TricamrR): Did 
you have to sing him a lullaby, me 
boy? 

Doctor: He just gave him a stiff dose 
of ether. 

F.iynn: I never seen the likes of it! 
(Laughs) Won’t it be worth a day’s 
pay to see Trigger’s face when he 
wakes up in the hoosegow in the 
mornin’. The toughest guy in three 
states sleeps on the way to jail. 
What a story! 

Garrity: I don’t know how ye did it, 
Doctor, but you're all right. We just 
got word before we heard about this 
that the other one was found in a 
cabin up at the overnight place. 
He’s on the way to the hospital. 
This one’s a bad one. You know 
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there’s a reward out for him, don’t 
you? 

Doctor: You mean for the capture of 
this man? 

Garrity: Sure and there is. He’s 
wanted in three states, and there’s a 
nice picture of him down at the post 
office. Uncle Sam wants him, too. 
The reward for his capture is five 
thousand dollars. A nice night’s 
work, Doctor. 

Fiynn: And you won’t even have to 
give him the bill for your services 
tonight, Doctor. (Laughs) I never 
seen the likes of it. Well, let’s get 
him out of here. 

Doctor: Well, there’s the young man 
who caught him. I didn’t. 

Fiynn: Your boy, Doctor? 

Doctor: My nephew. He’s going to be 
a doctor someday. 

Fiynn: It’s a fine life, me boy. Now 
why don’t you two come down and 
tell your story to the chief for the 
records. I want to get this fellow out 
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of here. I don’t like the smell of 
ether. (Apologetically) Reminds me 
of the hospital. (He and Garrity 
lift TrigGER and carry him through 
door — leave cotton on face) Come 
down when ye can, Doctor. (They 
exit) 

Doctor: Well, son, I’d say you got 
quite an education out of your first 
day with me. 

Joun: And how! I’m still scared. It 
doesn’t seem real. 

Doctor (Laughingly): It’s the ether. 
Come along, we’ll have a bite then 
go down to the police and get a lien 
on that reward money. (Starts out) 

Joun (Still standing centre): Five thou- 
sand dollars. I can’t believe it. 

Doctor (At doorway, centre): That, 
John, is quite a fee for just giving a 
patient anaesthesia. Quite a fee. 
(Chuckles as he goes out, followed by 
JOHN.) 


THE END 


Part Six 





Radio Play 





Mark Twain 


by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Music: “Remember,” up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: Remember when livery 
stable men discovered bewilderedly 
that something had happened to the 
horse business? 1910. A scholarly 
gentleman with a delightful turn of 
phrase, named Woodrow Wilson, 
told the people that political ma- 
chines were mere houses of cards 
which could be pushed over at the 
people’s will . . . and was thereupon 
elected Governor of New Jersey 
with a roar. Remember? A man 
named Edison had invented a crazy 
box that made music. Someone had 
a new idea about lighting and lots of 
people had their gas jets removed. 
Jack Johnson added to the language 
when he told his mother: 

Necro Voice (Chuckling): Ah’ll sure 
bring home the bacon too-night .. . 

ANNOUNCER: . . . and stopped Jim 
Jefferies in fifteen rounds at Reno. 
Christy Mathewson, pitcher for the 
Giants, and Chief Meyers, catcher, 
made a combination good enough to 
lick the Yankees, and went into 
vaudeville to capitalize its fame. 
Vaudeville, by the way, was laugh- 
ing up its sleeve at a baby industry 
in Hollywood from whence issued 
grey and blurred screen stories that 
while a little hard on the eyes, had 
the merit of intensity of plot. You 
remember . . . 
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Music: Typical movie music. Back of 
scene. 

ANNOUNCER: Whoa. The plot’s all tied 
up. The obliging manager explains. . 

Turn Voice (Rapid talker): Now folks 
. . . there comes the hero. Don’t 
worry folks he’ll get there in time. 

Sounp: Horses’ hooves. 

Tun Voice: His horse trips. Whoops 
don’t worry .. . he’ll make it .. . 


see... he’sup...he’son... he’s 
off . . . He’s rushing to the aid of his 
sweetheart ... see... he’s coming 


closer...ah... (Sound out) . 

ANNOUNCER: Victor Herbert published 
“Naughty Marietta.” ““Day Dreams’’ 
from the Spring Maid was a hit. 
Madam Sherry popularized “Every 
Little Movement Has a Meaning of 
Its Own” . . . School girls warbled 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart’? and 
quartets discovered .. . 

Music: Break into the chorus of “The 
Old Mill Stream” with barber-shop 
harmony. 

ANNOUNCER: 1910. Remember? In 
that year in April, America awak- 
ened one morning to the shocking 
news that a beloved idol had left her. 
A theatrical figure who had walked 
across the pages of America’s favorite 
periodicals, who had launched his 
colorful Americanism over Europe 
to its delight and admiration .. . 
who had written plain American 




















books in plain American speech . . . 

who, as much as any American who 

had ever lived, had quietly taken 

possession of the public heart .. . 

had slipped away. He picked up his 

pen name on the Mississippi River. 

Sounp: Steam boat whistle. Lap of 
water .. . under. 

Voice (Deep): Heave the lead .. . 
Sound the depth. 

Voice (Sing song): Ma-r-r-rk Twa-a- 
ain. 

ANNOUNCER: Samuel Clemens, learn- 
ing to judge by some sixth sense the 
temperamental wanderings of cur- 
rent on the Mississippi took the 
river talk symbol of a safety gauge 
for his nom de plume. Samuel 
Clemens .. . Mark Twain. (Sownd 
of water ... out.) His mother was a 
Kentuckian who after a quarrel with 
her sweetheart — a young physician 
of Lexington, Ky. — rushed into a 
pique marriage with John Clemens. 
Thus from anger was laughter born. 
Mark Twain! 

He thought he could write. As a 
reporter on the Enterprise of San 
Francisco, he criticised the police de- 
partment, and almost immediately 
took a well-advised vacation into the 
wilds of Calaveras County to a cabin 
on Jackass Hill, with a printer named 
Steve Gillis. Now, Steve’s brother 
Jim owned a mining claim ... and 
pocket mining was as good an occu- 
pation as any. The claim was about 
to run out when, one cloudy day... 
(Fade) 

Jmm: Sam Clemens, you old lazybones, 
hurry up with that water... 

Sounp: Rattle of gravel in the pan. 

Sam: Lazy! (Puff from climbing) And 
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me carrying enough pails of water 
up this hill to make a San Francisco 
fog! ‘Water’ is it. Water! 

Jim: Come on... pour it in the pan. 


gently now! 
Sam: Water. 
Sounp: Water being poured over gravel. 
Jim: Easy .. . now. . . . Gold is where 
you find it.... 


Sam: Easy! Tell the heavens, my boy. 
Look at those clouds. They’re going 
to give you water in a big way. 

Jim: Watch it. (Sharply) Slow, now, 
while I shake. .. . 

Sam: Jim, do you really think there’s 
gold on this claim? We've followed 
this stream a thousand miles! 

Jim: Sure there’s gold . . . somewhere 
. . . go down and get another pail of 
water. 

Sam: Down that hill again. 

Jim: Hurry on... now... 

Sam: I’d rather write a book. Water! 

Jim: Hustle. I got a hunch we’re get- 
ting close... 

Sam: All right... 

Sounp: Footsteps and loosened gravel 
rolling. Roll of thunder. 

Sam: I’m friendly to the notion of 
riches. Hey (Shouts from a little off 
mike) it’s gonna rain... . 

Jm: Go on... get that water. I’m 
going higher up. I’ll get another 
panful. ... 

Sounp: Footsteps then the pan being 
filled with gravel . . . being shook... 
Then a bang of thunder and a terrific 
downpour. Feet splash up. 

Sam: It’s raining. 

Jim (Absorbed): Where’s that water? 

Sam: That’s blasphemy, Jim. 

Jim: Don’t joke, idiot. I’m gonna wash 
this pan. Where’s that pail of water. 
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Sam: Water! I’m full of it. How about 
a bootful? 

Ju (Excited): Sam... Sam... the 
color’s getting better. There must 
be a pocket up close somewhere. . . . 
Get me another pailful .. . 

Sam: You want me to slosh down the 
hill and get a bucket of water? (Jn- 
credulous) Can you make out it’s 
raining? 

Jim (Frenzy): There’s gold here... I 
know it. Goon... 

Sam: I won’t do it, Jim. Not a drop. 
Not if I knew there was a million 
dollars in that pan. 

Jim: Come on Sam . 
something here. 

Sam: I’m wet—I’m tired —I been 
following this stream all day. My 
feet have quit on me. I’m goin’ over 
to Angel’s Campand set ’em up on a 
good, man-sized fender. A man owes 
his feet something . . . 

Jim: Forget the rain. 

Sam: Yeah. 

Jim: My claim time’s almost up. This 
is only a thirty-day claim. Come on 
Sam ... we haven’t any time to lose. 

Sam: Calm yourself . . . you want to 
swim over to Angel’s Camp? (Voice 
fades a litile as if he were moving 
away) I’m going... 

Sounp: Slosh of feet. 

Jim (Calling): Sam... Sam... Curse 
the luck! Here, I’ll set the pan right 
here . . . (Calls and voice fades off) 
Sam... 

Sounp: The rain continues and the 
thunder rolls fearfully close. Feet 


. . we're close to 


sloshing through the fain are heard. 
They fade out then come in slowly 
segue into sound of opening door, 
entering, closing of door and thus 








pushing rain into distance. Rolls of 
thunder decrease in intensity. 

Sam: Hello boys. Let me get to that 
stove. 

Voice (Drawl): Rainin’ out. 

Sam (A ffected imitation): Yeah. (Brisk 
Jim claims we missed a fortune by 
not bringin’ up more water. (Guf- 
faws) 

Jum (Worried and earnest): The pans 
had been looking better right along. 

Sam: Gimme a chair. I’ll trade a for- 
tune in the pan for a story in the 
han’ any day . . . (Laughter) Move 
over Jake and let me get my feet on 
that stove... 

Voice: Here’s a good story, Sam. 
D’j’ever hear the one about the 
Jumpin’ frog? (Sound out.) 

ANNOUNCER: Sam hadn’t. He listened 
to the tale, and took notes on it. 
Meeting Artemis Ward not long 
afterward, he retold the story and 
was advised to get it on paper. It 
saw print in 1864 in the November 
issue of a dying publication known 
as the Saturday Press, and was re- 
printed everywhere. New York 
laughed uproariously over it. Mark 
Twain was started on the road to 
fortune. Evidently some kind fate 
held his hand on that rainy day 
when he left a muddy hill to exchange 
whoppers around a fat stove. And 
to think . . . hemight have wasted his 
time hunting for gold on Jackass 
Hill! As for the gold .. . and the 
rainy hill . . . well, let’s go back. It 
was raining . . . remember? 

Sounp Terrific downpour again and 
intermittant rolls of thunder. 

ANNOUNCER: Two strangers are climb- 
the stream bed... 
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ist Voice: Hey! Look here. 

2npv Voice: What is it? 

ist Voice: A pan. . . don’t you see? 

2np Voice: Someone’s been washin’ for 
gold. 

ist Vorce: See he set his pan down, and 
the rain washed it for him. Man... 
man! (Ecstasy of excitement) 

2np Voicr: Nuggets . . . solid gold. 

lst Vorce: Look here . . . he’s staked 
his claim. . . . I’m settin right here 
til the time runs out... . I’m gonna 
follow this lead and get a good 
pocket... 

2nv Voice: It’s rainin’. 

lst Voice: A man that can’t stand 
rain don’t deserve no fortune. (Sound 


out.) 
ANNOUNCER: The two strangers stayed 
the rain out .. . staked a new claim 


... went two pans farther and found 
a pocket of gold which netted them 
twenty thousand dollars. Mark 
Twain missed it by one pail of water. 
You find the moral. Not that Mark 
Twain ever stopped to seek a moral. 
As far as Mark Twain was concerned 
the morals of stories could stay in 
“Alice in Wonderland” with the 
Duchess forever. 

Perhaps America was ready then 
for a man that could say pretty 
plainly just what he thought, could 
defend with humor and ordinary 
speech the things he liked, and who 
day in and day out wrote about and 
observed America. Always good 
theatre, generally easy-going and be- 
nign . . . eternally energetic, he rose 
to the heights of popular success. 

In 1888, Yale made him Master of 
Arts. In 1901 she made him Doctor 
of Literature. In 1902 the Univers- 


ity of Missouri bestowed a like 

honor. In 1907 England smiled — 

and gave him a doctor’s robe. Said 
the incorrigible Twain: 

Twain (Chuckling): “I don’t know 
why. I never doctored any liter- 
ature.”’ 

AnNnouncER: No curled little-finger 
elegance about Mark Twain’s writ- 
ing. Just an effort to tell folks how 
folks were. What was the secret of 
his success? William Dean Howells, 
wondering, says: 

HoweEtis: When I think how purely 
and wholly American it is, I am a 
little puzzled at its universal ac- 
ceptance. Why should an English 
chief justice keep Mark Twain’s 
books always at hand? Why should 
Darwin have gone to them for rest 
and refreshment at midnight, when 
spent with scientific research? 

ANNOUNCER: We do not offer an an- 
swer. We merely observe, that we 
like Huckleberry Finn becatise he 
could have happened anywhere — 
that he still represents honest boy- 
hood — and that we love a good 
hearty laugh even while we’re learn- 
ing. Perhaps it’s not only American 
— perhaps it’s human. At any rate, 
the public in 1910 clearly indicated 
that it heartily approved of Samuel 
Clemens and all his works. And in 
this roundabout manner asked that 
its reading be honest and also fun. 
It heaped love and affection on the 
man who dared to be himself ...a 
plain American speaking at the 
Savoy Hotel in England, Mark said, 

Twain: “Praise is well, compliment is 

well, but affection, that is the last 

and final and most precious reward 
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that any man can win, whether by esque, effective — loving a laugh — 
character or achievement.” honoring sincerity —he gave the 
Announcer: And that precious award showy dignity of the letters of his 
was his. Given freely by a grateful day — a small-boy punch — and 
public. In 1910 Mark Twain passed America loved it. 













quietly away —an American who 1910. The critics gathering sadly 
believed that all things American at his death, hunting for the cause 
were superlative — who put Huckle- of his enormous popularity, discov- 
berry Finn into everlasting print — ered the strange persistent honesty 
who insisted on ignoring the current of the public taste. 

phrasings of the day in favor of 


straight story. Informal, pictur- THE END 


“— 
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Part Seven 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Puays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary pro- 
duction information in readily accessible form. 
It must be stressed, however, that none of the 
ideas set forth below are to be considered as 
rules or prerequisites to successful perform- 
ances. They are rather suggestions which 
must necessarily be altered and revised to fit 
the individual director’s own casting and stag- 
ing problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic 
costumes and beautiful sets, professional light- 
ing and makeup; or often, just as my Me 
using nothing but a plain cyclorama or back- 
drop for scenery, a mere suggestion of furnish- 
ings and costumes, and little or no lighting. In 
most cases very little of the charm or realism 


of the plays will be lost, because they are se- 
lected with this in mind. Therefore, schools 
without any staging or lighting facilities need 
not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Vo- 
cational Guidance Plays, are especially writ- 
ten for classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio oe may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time 
on their local station, or by those which have 
sound equipment; but also by any group which 
can purchase a very inexpensive microphone 
unit to be hooked up with any radio. In this 
last case, the cast will ‘broadcast’? from 
another classroom, from the cloakroom, or 
from behind stage in the auditorium, and will 
be heard wherever the speaker or radio is 
placed. Or, the cast may be grouped around a 
dummy microphone without any amplifier. 





FaTHer TALKS TURKEY 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear everyday 
clothes. 

Properties: Dishpan, bread, express wagon, 
scrap paper, long flat package, large pack- 
age for turkey, other packages, letter, 
roasting pan. 

Setting: An average American living room — 
comfortable, but not pretentious. 

Lighting: None required. 


Act NAVIGATOR 


Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Regular street clothes, and boys 
may wear flying helmets and leather 
jackets. 

Properties: Paper and pencil for Louie. 

Setting: There is a large desk down left and 
several chairs around it. There are two 
large, overstuffed chairs at right, and a 
number of smaller chairs in various places 
around the room. Flying and travel post- 
ers are on the walls. To the right of one 
exit, centre, is a bulletin bo with its 
usual scattered notices. There is a floor 


lamp beside the desk and one at the right. 
Lighting: None required except that from 
amps. 
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PHILOSOPHER IN GRAIN: MICHAEL FARADAY 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters are dressed in clothes 
of the period. 

Properties: Notebook, duster, passport, suit, 


Setting: The first scene takes place before the 
curtain. Two chairs are placed at extreme 
stage right. Scene 2 has a door at center, 
connecting with the hallway. Door right 
leads to living quarters, door left to dining 
room. A divan and accompanying chair 
are at right. At left is al table covered 
with a tapestry; chemical and electrical 
apparatus on top of the table, and books 
piled nearby on the floor. 

Lighting: None required. 


RHETORIC AND RHYMES 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. 

Properties: Paper and pencils; typewriter; 
purse, milk bottle, two towels, clothesline, 
envelope and letter. 

Setting: There is a library table in the center 
of the room on which there are books, 
magazines, a bouquet of flowers, and book 
ends. At left there is a desk with a type- 
writer on it and a chair in front of it. There 








PLAYS FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have appeared in past 
issues of our magazine are of invaluable aid to 
teachers in dramatizing what young people can 
do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 


LETTER TO PRIVATE SMITH — This car- 
ries an important war message, presented in the 
simple but effective manner of “Our Town.” 
YOU CAN COUNT ON US —A popular play, 
for promoting the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 
CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An exciting 
play showing how the young members of a Vic- 
tory Club are aiding their country. 

A MARINE FOR MOTHER—A comedy 
about home hospitality for servicemen. 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 
us must back up the soldiers at the frontis dram- 
atized in this new War Stamp and Bond play. 
FUN TO BE FREE — A mognent stressing the 
principles of democracy and the American Way. 
FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE — An amusing war- 
time fantasy to stimulate Bond and Stamp sales. 
NO MEDALS — a dramatic illustration of the 
important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 

MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS — A telling 
drama stressing the need for cooperation from 
civilians at home. 

THE LIEUTENANT PAYS HIS RESPECTS 
— A comedy with a lesson for modern young 
Americans. All-girl cast. 

BEWARE OF RUMORS — An imaginative 
play suggesting ways of stopping rumors, and 
what our attitude towards rumors should be. 
BAND AID — An amusing comedy with a War 
Bond slant. 

VACATION LIMITED —A War Bond play 
with a new angle, 

THE BOOBY TRAP — A letter from Dad pro- 
vides the climax in this entertaining play about 
War Bonds, 

SOLDIERS ON THE HOME FRONT — How 
activities on the home front contribute to the 
war effort. 


For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY — A play to show 
the littlest folks what War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds can do. 

TIN TO WIN —A salvage play for primary 
grades. 

THE PIGGY BANK HELPS UNCLE SAM — 
Pennies and nickels grow into patriotic War 
Stamps. 

THE VICTORY GARDEN — A fantasy about 
victory gardening for young children. 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current 
issues, may be produced versa by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 10¢ each. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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is a telephone on one corner. About the 
room there are comfortable chairs, a sofa, 
footstools, end tables, lamps. There are 
doors right and left. 


Lighting: None required. 


Orr THE SHEL¥ 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: These may be simple or elaborate 
for the book characters. A simple placard 
on the front of each character may indicate 
the name of the book. Or there may be 
back and sides of cardboard with holes for 
the head, arms, and legs. 

Properties: Ruler, eight white posters of stiff 
cardboard. 

Setting: The upstage wall is completely cov- 
ered with books on shelves. These can be 
painted on the backdrop. On the side walls 
the ends of the book shelves are seen with 
rows of books running off left and right. 
There are openings between these stacks 
which serve as entrances. At center is a 
long table of the sort used in libraries, with 
chairs set at the ends and sides. There are 
green reading ry on the table. Upstage 
gg against the back wall is the librarian’s 

esk, 

Lighting: The lights are low but grow gradu- 
ally brighter as the action of the play 
progresses. 


SLEEPING Beauty 


Characters: 6 male, 11 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: King and Queen in royal attire 
with long robes and crowns; Fairies in long, 
flowing dresses; Wicked Fairy to 
resemble a witch; Princess in long Bia 
type dress; Spinning Woman in ordinary 
dating of older working woman; Guard 
could wear a red vest to denote a costume; 
Prince, ordinary clothes; Hunters, ordinary 
clothes. 

Properties: Thrones for King and Queen to 
sit in; 8 magie wands; perambulator 
trimmed with ribbons and bows; Spinning 
wheel and spindle; Guard carries spear; 
Hunters carry bows and arrows; glass of 
water for Spinner. 

Settings: Room in King’s palace, may be 
ordinary room with two thrones. Spinner’s 
room may have two or three stools and 
spinning wheel and spindle. In the forest, 
may have woods scenery, or plain s as 
dislogue sets the stage for audience. ne 
four same as scene two. 


Lighting: None required. 
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Voices or AMERICA 


Characters: 12 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The historical characters may be 
dressed in typical costumes of the people 
they represent. The boys and girls are 
wearing patriotic hats and costumes. 

Properties: Paper plates; silverware; cookies; 
hardboiled eggs; other picnic food on plates. 

Setting: There is a large picnic table at the 
center of the stage with benches on either 
side. On the table, on which is a paper 
tablecloth, are plates with food — cookies 
hardboiled eggs; sandwiches, etc., and 
bottles of soda. Around the stage are large 
boxes, palees and draped, which are the 
bases of statue characters. There is a back- 
drop of t-ees. On the bases of the statues 
are placards with the names of the various 
statue characters. 

Lighting: None required, but if possible it 
should get dimmer on the stage just before 
the statues come to life. 


Nort So Smee Simon 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Simon wears clothes of a modern 
little boy. The Pieman wears a white apron 
and carries a tray of pastries. Dickey Bird 
may wear anything suggestive of a bird’s 
costume —a cutaway coat and visored 
cap — or merely a placard with the name 
printed on it. Mary and Jack and Jill wear 
everyday clothes. The Old Woman is 
dressed in shabby clothes. 


Properties: Pail; tray with pastries; salt cellar. 

Setting: Outdoors scene; no furnishings re- 
quired. 

Lighting: None required. 


Anp Sew On 


Characters: 1 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls all wear school dresses 
with gay aprons on them. In the pockets of 
the aprons there are needles and thread. 
The Teacher wears an apron over her dress. 
In this are very large pockets in which are 
scissors, thread, needles, and emery. 

Setting: A large wooden, round table, with 
straight wooden chairs around it. 

Properties: Needles, thread, scissors, emery, 
bits of cloth. 

Lighting: None required. 
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CLASSROOM and GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to PLAYS 


PLAYS is inaugurating special classroom or 
group subscriptions to aid the teacher in the use 
of drama as a teaching tool. 


Any subscriber to PLAYS may obtain additional 
subscriptions, shipped to one address, for only 
$2.00 each. 


If each pupil has his own copy of PLAYS, play- 
giving can be made an integral part of every-day 
classroom work, to help make vivid the lessons 
of history, the greatness of our national heroes, 
statesmen, scientists, and leaders. These plays 
ean be produced with little or no rehearsal, 
since the pupils can follow the play in their own 
copies of the magazine. 


We are glad to have this offer apply also to 
group subscriptions for several teachers in any 
one school, thus offering a substantial saving on 
each subscription, after the initial one. 


The Classroom Service department of PLAYS 
will help any teacher with suggestions for appro- 
priate plays for the celebration of any event or 
special occasion, and will refer teachers to the 
excellent material available in past issues. 


Remember that all plays— from current or 
previous numbers — may be produced or used 
with no payment of royalty, if the subscriptions 
are in force at the time of the performance. 


«=== <-SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM-= «<<< 


Purays, Inc. 
Classroom Service Dept. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


©) Enter........ additional subscriptions to 
be sent to the same address, at $2.00 each. 


(0 Check or money order enclosed. 
0 Send bill. 








TRIAL BY Fury 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female; a voice offstage. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Spender Brash is elegantly dressed; 
the Judge may wear a black gown. The 
three ladies are well dressed. The Clerk 
and -Prosecuting Attorney are dressed in 
dark business suits. 

Properties: Gavel, brief case, a Bible, legal- 
looking papers. 

Setting: To represent the court there is a desk 
and chair for the judge at left. In the center 
there is a prisoner’s bar with chair behind 
it. There are several rows of chairs for the 
courtroom audience, or the class may repre- 
sent this group and the witnesses come 
from among them. There may be large 
posters hung on the walls with a picture of 
the Squander Bug in the center made to 
look like “Criminal Wanted”’ signs. Under 
the pictures there may be written, “Wanted 








PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


m—> You may obtain additional copies 
of any of the plays published in 
PLAYS for use by members of the 
cast. 


a> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


=> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 


a 
Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for smal] quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 























Dead or Alive,’”’ or ‘Wanted, Information 
leading to capture of Squander Bug.”’ 


Lighting: None required. 


His Frest Patient 


CHARACTERS: 5 male. 
PLayInG Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: The doctor wears a business suit. 
John wears a school suit. Trigger Morin 
wears dungarees and a shirt. Officers wear 
police uniforms. 

Propertigs: Physician’s hand bag for doctor; 
several clinical thermometers; knife or 
spatula; can for ether; large wad of cotton; 
papers, books, telephone; pen and ink; gun. 

Serrina: There is a desk up left with chairs 
in front and back of it. On the desk are 
some books, a telephone, some papers. 
There is a couch down right, next to which 
is an instrument cabinet. Beside this 
cabinet there is a sterilizer. A letter file is 
up right. There is a lamp on the desk and 
one on the floor beside the couch. An exit 
upper right leads to thesurgery, and another 
upper left leads to the laboratory. There 
is an entrance centre from the waiting room. 
There is a bookcase against the left wall 
near the desk containing large, heavy books. 

Licutina: None required. 


To THE REscuE 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters may all wear in- 
formal camping or sports clothes. 

Properties: Can of spinach, package of rice, 
snowshoes, potatoes, carrots, pans, port- 
able radio, cabbage, firewood, paring 
knives, jackets, sweaters, woolen gloves 
watch, comic book, scarf, checker board 
and checkers, pencil, piece of paper, dishes, 
bag with bread crusts, loaf of bread, tea 
towel. 

Setting: One end of the room serves as a 
kitchen and there are a couple of rough 
tables with some straight wooden chairs 
around them. On one of the tables are two 
water pails, with a dipper in one of them. 
There is a cupboard against the wall in 
which may be seen dishes and pots and 

ans. The other end of the room is the 
iving room which is furnished with a table, 
chairs, a large chest or box which is filled 
with various articles of winter clothing and 
a pair of snowshoes. There is a fireplace at 
the side wall. This may be made of card- 
board painted to look like field-stone. 

Lighting: None required. 
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DLAYS$ 


« FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS IN NOVEMBER + 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special 
occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from 
previous issues for celebration of the following events: 


American Education Week... 
DEFENSE THROUGH EDUCATION (Pageant for all grades) 
November, 1941 
THE THREE ROYAL R’S (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1942 
HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATOR (For Junior and 
SE IN Sw oss chien siulaManwassakemen st esuees ueces November, 1943 


Armistice Day... 
PLAYS FOR VICTORY (See list of titles in separate advertisement) 


Red Cross Week... 
CLARA BARTON, LADY OF MERCY (For Junior and Senior High) . 
ay, 1942 
THE WORM TURNS (For Junior and Senior High)........ January, 1944 
THE BOY WHO THOUG HE KNEW (For Intermediates) 
September, 1941 


Book Week. 


AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For junior and Senior High) 

November, 1941 
VOLUMES OF ADVENTURE (For Junior and Senior High) October, 1941 
WALTER SCOTT’S AMERICAN GUEST (For Junior and 


a oi te cls eat Reena New nc eee guess May, 1942 
THE FLYING HORSESHOE (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1943 
BOOK MAGIC (For Intermediates)... ..................-. October, 1941 
LOUISA ALCOTT’S WISH (For Intermediates).......... November, 1942 


HUBBUB ON THE BOOKSHELF (For Intermediates) . . . November, 1943 
MR. LONGFELLOW OBSERVES BOOK WEEK (For a 


ovember, 1943 
National Art Week... 


WHISTLER’S MOTHER (For Junior and Senior High)... .... April, 1942 

AUDUBON MAKES HIS DECISION (For Junior and Senior High) 
December, 1941 

THE DAY IS BRIGHT (For Junior and Senior High) ......... May, 1943 

GEORGE INNESS (For Intermediates): ...............00005 April, 1942 

Thanksgiving Day eee 

AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior High. 

November, 1941 


SHIP FOREVER SAILING (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1942 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (For Junior and Senior High 


) 
lovember, 1943 
THANKSGIVING WITH UNCLE SAM (For Intermediates) 


November, 1941 

ONATHAN’S THANKSGIVING (For Primary Grades) November, 1942 
R. THANKS HAS HIS DAY (For Intermediates)... . . . November, 1943 
LITTLE WHITE CLOUD (For Primary Grades)......... November, 1942 
THANKFUL’S PUMPKIN (For Primary Grades)... ..... November, 1943 


Any of these plays as well as those in current issues, may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single ra of individual plays may be 
purchased for 10c each. To eliminate ping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany play-book orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS Inc. 8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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NOW READY! 


WRITING THE Every title checked as in print 
JUVENILE STORY 


May Empry HAL 


COMPREHENSIVE text for the The Catalog of 
juvenile story writer which THE BEST CHILDREN’S 
covers: 
Sources of Plots — Story Pat- BOOKS OF RECENT YEARS 
2 . ¢ 7" > a ; — This h eeded c tulo f over 600 titles is 
terns and Che _— Dialogue for all ages” It contains the mont worthwhile 
Taboos — Suggestions for Stories and enjoyable children’s bouks of the last ten 


» . | wen b hool, library and bookstore 
and Articles — Lists of Maga- I haorGii“nn 


zines with Ages of Readers — The books are annotated, and arranged alpha- 
\ k Ti : betically by author. . . . Special sections for 
Market Ips, ete. music, nature, sports, science books, etc. 


229 Pages $2.00 — fer hd copy 
THE WRITER, INC. 1/3 discount on cash orders of 20 or more 


: Jean Poindexter Colby, Ed. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston NEWTON CENTER 59, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Announcing 


Wag-by-Wall 
by BEATRIX POTTER 


With Woodeut Decorations by 
J. J. LANKES 
THIS homely Christmas story, sent for its first publication in the Horn Book 
Magazine a few months before the death of its author, and held at her request for 
our Twentieth Anniversary Number (May-June 1944), is serene and strong; sweet 


with the fragrance of growing things and the windswept moorlands of Beatrix 
Potter’s homeland in the north of England. 


We have done our best to give this newest of our publications oe and 
‘7 format both lasting and lovely. We think it is destined to become a t item 
“ke, in the libraries and homes where Beatrix Potter’s books have for so long had a 
W special place. 

17 Ready for delivery the first week in November, so please place your orders 
‘7 + promptly if you want the earliest possible delivery of the book. 

NIV, Price $1.50 postpaid 

NY, Order from your favorite Book Store or from 

NY THE HORN BOOK, Inc., 248 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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